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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG,” 


A new story by Enna LYAu., i begun in this number of 
the BAZAR. 





Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, aceompa nied by illustra- 
tions and descriptions, of Ladies’ Spring Gowns with the new 
Bell Skirt, Girls’ and Boys Coats; Girls’ White Frocks; a 
pretty Crochet ‘‘ Zouave” Jacket and other Work Patterns, etc. 


WOMEN AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

TOT only in stately drawing-rooms, or beside cozy 
N fires in the library over a cup of five-o’clock tea, 
have women met in council and committee to work 
for the coming World's Fair at Chicago. It is not 
too much to say that there is not a little village by 
the sea, or hamlet hidden away among clustering 
hills, where women busy with their housekeeping or 
sewing, their missionary meetings or church work, 
have not sent their thoughts far afield, and planned 
carefully and zealously that their State, county, 
township, or father’s house should be adequately rep- 
resented at the exposition. Months ago they began 
to think what they should do, and how it should be 
done, and the many obscure people who are lovingly 
and enthusiastically at work that the show in the 
Woman's Building may be fine and grand and wor- 
thy our country will have their share in making a 
galaxy of brightness when the radiant Columbian 
season fairly opens. 

It was a plain little woman, if a farm -house 
tucked in among the mountains of a neighboring 
State, who set us to thinking of this the other day. 
She had set her heart and hands, months ago, on 
the production of an immense and costly piece of 
needle-work. Herself a busy matron who did her 
own work, and, in addition, cared for a helpless in- 
valid. This great enterprise would have daunted a 
less heroic and less steadfast soul. The designs were 
patriotic, and the colors, inwrought on a shieldlike 
surface of white silk, were crude and staring, but the 
stitches were close and fine, and the worker's pur- 
pose was lofty. 

‘‘T see in my mind's eye,” she said, ‘day by day 
the exhibit of our State in the great White City. I 
like to call it the White City; it seems somehow 
like the New Jerusalem come down from above. 
When this masterpiece is finished and has been sent 
to the exposition, I will feel that I have done my 
duty to my country; and after the fair is closed, this 
work, in a glass case, will be placed in our own State 
Capito}.” 

Her faded cheeks glowed. A bright gleam flashed 
in her eyes. She looked ten years younger. If the 
exposition had done no other good, it had at least 
done this in her case, as in that of thousands of wo- 
men—it had shaken her free from a humdrum rou- 
tine, given her a larger interest than that within her 
own four walls, enabled her-to realize in fact, as well 
as to accept in theory, her position as an integral 
part of the republic. 

But women have no need to be ashamed of what 
they have already done, or of what they mean to do, 
at the great fair. Wise and comprehensive planning 
has been theirs, accurate and discreet expenditure, 
power of synthesis, which has compelled recoguition 
from those who did not know how good a prepara- 
tory school for the great undertaking of life is found 
in the well-ordered home. 

The committees on Art, on Literature, on Science, 
ou Housekeeping, on the Care of Children, on the 
several industries which engage women's attention, 
have enlisted the most conspicuous workers in their 
selected fields, and have brought together au array 
of statistics and of facts which is, and will be in 
future, of great advantage to the student of political 
economy. 

Incidentally, the value of the collegiate education 
of women is here receiving new endorsements daily. 
Only women who had received an education as 
thorough and broad, as disciplinary in character and 
liberal in scope, as that of their brothers, would pa- 
tiently collate, tabulate, and verify statistics with re- 
gard to women in their connection with the several 
industries and professions, from the lowest steps of 
domestic service to the vocations which, by common 
consent, are considered the highest rounds of the 
ladder—law, journalism, aud medicine; statistics, 
too, with reference to the work of women in phil- 
anthropy, in reform movements, in clubs, and 
other associated efforts. Not stopping here, there 
will be shown conspicuously, that all who choose 
may read, the heroic deeds of womeu; that is, sv far 
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as these can be selected and snatched from obscurity. 
To truly interpret and herald the unselfish heroism 
of ten thousand humble lives, one would have to 
borrow the books of the Recording Angel, and write 
with his pen. 

The World’s Fair will afford women an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate woman's progress during the 
last prolific quarter of a century. This progress is 
that of the race, for evermore the woman-soul leads 
on, 


PROSPECTIVE GRADUATES. 


'Q.HE last school term of the year is always exciting, but 

when it is the last term of a four or six years’ course, 
which is filled with earnest and engrossing work, the ordi- 
nary excitement is quadrupled. It means so much to the 
pupils who have diligently and faithfully studied, these final 
weeks crowded with energetic work and thrilled with am- 
bition. The final examinations are as thrilling in their way 
as long ago the preliminaries were, and it is small wonder 
if some girls lose flesh and color, and bring shadowy faces 
to the crowning and glorious day. 

Fortunately this culmination is less common than it once 
was, and it is growing more and more unusual with every 
Commencement. A sound mind in a sound body is required 
by all who would do their part worthily in this busy world. 
The eye of the resident physician is vigilant in our woman’s 
colleges, and she wliose kind and wise counsel is always 
ready for every undergraduate whenever she is in need of 
help, observes if a girl is in danger of breaking down, and 
urges her to rest before the strain becomes excessive. 

Comparing the health rate of an equal number of young 
women in society and of young women in college, that 
of the latter will in most cases rank higher than that of 
the former. The regular life of the student, with its hours 
divided between work and recreation by day, its long health- 
ful sleep at night, and its freedom from care about dress 
and otber distractions, tends to physical well-being; and the 
advantages of intellectual occupations can hardly be over- 
estimated. Regular brain-work, carried on under favoring 
conditions, is confessedly conducive to longevity and to a 
calm poise of the nerves. We say this while admitting that 
the last school or college term, with *‘exams” looming up 
in the near future, is full of exciting interest. 

To the woman who ten, twenty, or thirty years ago left 
her school days behind her the girl graduate is always a 
charming object of thought and solicitude. She represents 
what the elder woman used to be. In her wistful outlook 
on the future, her impulsiveness, her belief in the good things 
life has to offer, her emotional intensity, and her possibili- 
ties all untold, she is what her sister or her mother once was. 

No one can predict precisely what will be the outcome of 
her present forces. In the old-fashioned days, sweet in 
memory as lavender sprigs in a linen-chest, marriage and 
motherhood seemed the most desirable goals for a woman in 
the flower of her youth. The bud of maiden beauty was to 
unfold into the perfect rose of matronly and wifely diguity. 

Her choice of a dozen remunerative professions awaits 
the fair graduate of the end of the century. She may be 
almost anything she wills to be, the single bar to her advance- 
ment lying not in any opposition placed in her pathway by 
the other sex, but in ber own.possible lack of pluck, pa- 
tience, or perseverance. ‘Those admirable p's must be hers 
if she would win success as a bread-winner, or wear laurels 
as among the world’s foremost toilers. Many a girl lamen- 
tably fails because she is lacking not in cleverness, but in 
thoroughness, and class-room ability is not always the ability 
which steps to the front in the field of life. 

We are not ashamed to confess that we cannot place any 
profession on so high a plane, in our estimation, as that old 
one of making a good man’s life happy, and bringing up 
children lovingly and well. Wife aud mother are queenly 
titles. No other profession ranks these when love opens the 
door for them in a woman's life. 

We feel, too, a little doubtful whether it is best for a 
woman to combive in her own person the offices of house- 
mother and bread-winner. The woman who must earn 
money and at the same time keep house, nurse babies, sew 
up seams, manage servants, and attend to the complex affairs 
of an establishment, is to be pitied. She has far too much 
for one pair of hauds to do, But this opens another 
question. 


DR. COIT’S ADDRESS. 


HAVE now begun 

to believethat I have 
abused the rare privi- 
leges of my acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Helio- 
trope Clyte. I have 
failed todo that charm- 
ing woman a certain 
justice which is her 


— 
Mei Heuter bon Ioctlon 
due. Her exactions, her 
delicately veiled vani- 


ties, a thousand little weaknesses that go to the making up, 
as it were, of her entowrage—that entowrage of the fashion- 
able woman in which the admiration and devotion, the little 
attentions, the deference and the indulgences of the rest of 
the world, form as necessary a part as do the finer appoint- 
ments of the table or all the exquisite equipments of an ir- 
reproachable establishment. I have been quick to note 
these, not ready enough to see a certain depth and sincerity, 
or, perbaps I might better say, a reaching out for something 
else than these, a something ~aey defined as yet even to 
herself. I felt this as I wate her to-day. 

“IT wonder if he was right,” she said—we had been 
talking of Dr. Coit’s address, given at Mr. Gilder's, on the 
work of the University Settlement Society here in New 
York—*‘ when he said that as a body our rich women did 
not do enough for the poor? In England. he said, charitable 
work was part of the ized duty, never shirked by 
the well-born and well-to-do, but among us it was not so. 
He asked us whether avy one could name a woman of 
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rison was of the slaves before the war. 

who he thought might be were afraid to come ou 

The whole feeling of the community would be too 
nst 


London to work among poor because they all spoke the 
same language, while our population is so mixed ana . 
son can approach them all unless he be a linguist as mad yet 
popes But that explanation does not satisfy me. 
am sure it does not satisfy you, Professor Prodgers. For it 
does not account for the absence of that feeling among rich 
women about being champions for the rights of others 
less well off than themselves. I think it is that we don’t un- 
derstand each other, and are timid about making advances. 
We women don't want to seem patronizing any more than 
the laboring people want to be patronized. I lane I have 
a delicacy about intruding on the private affairs of my ser- 
vants, and I certainly would feel so about intruding in those 
of my char-woman, unless I knew she was ill, or exactly 
what I could do for her. I sup the only thing really to 
do is what Dr. Coit does—to live among them in one of 
their poor tenements. One knows then what is wanted. I 
never thought before he told us that of course the family 
- washing had to go on in the one room where the poor ate and 
slept, while the sick person had to lie there and see and hear 
it‘all. Oh, it's dreadful! and no place, as there is abroad, 
aia, for a few pennies, any woman can go and wash her 
clothes. 

“*T could talk all day about this. I never understood it 
before. Did you know, Mrs. Van Twiller, that the reason 
the air of those places is so bad is because the middle of 
the block is built up with other tenement-houses not ten feet 
away from those that open on the street? This ten feet is 
always filled with clothes drying on pulley-lines,and with lots 
of other things. What Dr. Coit is trying to do is to buy 
those rear tenements, and pulling them down, convert the 
space into — parks, like those promised the people on 
that side of town. I may never have the courage 4o be a 
champion of any other object, but I mean to put all my 
heart into working for those parks. Think what they would 
be!—just the giving every man the right to breathe God's air 
when he will.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WHIMS OF THE COLUMBIAN YEAR. 


W E are all taking a just national pride in the magnificent 
plans in the way of industry and art now being de- 
veloped into orderly shape at Chicago. Never in history 
have the immense daring, ingenuity, and resources of the 
American temperament zn so exhibited, and this com- 
bined with a good sense and good taste which the world 
was evidently not quite expecting to behold. But every 
nation has, in the French phrase, the defccts of its qualities, 
and it is to be expected that the same enterprise and daring 
should have some incidental exhibitions that are less de- 
sirable, and this even under the nominal auspices of the 
Columbian committees themselves. Thus in one State of 
the Union an enterprising publisher claimed to represent the 
State committee in getting up a costly volume to delineate 
the prominent men of the State—these worthies being called 
upon to subscribe for fifty dollars’ worth of copies each, in 
recognition of the honor done them. In another Siate a 
well-meaning lady, who heads her circular ‘‘ National Board 
of Lady Managers, World's Columbian Commission,” issues 
proposals for a book with the title—surely neither dignified 
nor sensible— Ye Confessions and Confidences of Columbian 
Century Celebrities ; their Preferences and Peccadilloes, The 
aim of this book is to have “‘ contributions from all eminent 
people living in this century, whether abroad or at home”; 
and, in order to facilitate the path of confidence and confes- 
sion, she adds to her circular a list of forty-two points of 
cross- examination, each of which the luckless person of 
eminence is expected to answer, as under oath, with the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, the explicit 
ne being given at the end, ‘‘ Write your autograph 
ere.” 

If these inquiries related only to the trivial matters that 
once had their day in books of ‘‘ Mental Photographs,” the 
enterprise would be merely as foolish as those were. If 
they asked only for one’s favorite perfume or star or flower 
or poet, it would not be so bad. If they covered only afew 
well-chosen points of more serious nature, as in a recent 
symposium of authors in the Book-Buyer, it would be less 
objectionable. Even in the case just named it is probable 
that every author interviewed felt a slight sense of degrada- 
tion on seeing his preferences in print, and wished that he 
had been a little less good-natured. But when one is asked, 
with er ingenuity, what is one’s favorite beverage 
and edible creed and costume and sensation and super- 
stition and vice, the thing is carried to a point where intoler- 
able becomes a feeble word. When one is further asked, 
“If married, what are the chief characteristics of your 
spouse?” “What do you believe to be your own?” “ Do 
you regard marriage as a failure?” one is inclined to feel 
that the realm of human impertinence has been enlarged b 
the addition of new continents as spacious as that which 
Columbus won. And when it is considered that this is a 
document to be gent to ‘all eminent people, both at home 
and abroad,” it really seems as if it must frighten away 
foreign visitors, as with a dread of cholera, from a land 

- where such persouval investigations are issued under the 
assumed authority of the ‘“‘ National Board of Lady Mana- 
gers” of the World’s Columbian Commission. 

It goes without saying that this estimable board, as a 
whole, knew nothing of this little enterprise, and that the 
lady with whom it ve gw must have committed an indis- 
cretion in sailing under their official colors. The avowed 
object of the enterprise is to assist a local charity, which 
doubtless stands in need of help. We all know excellent 
ladies who, to aid such enterprises, would stick at nothing 
—not even at inviting a husband to state over his own sig- 
nature, before seventy million ple, precisely what he 
thinks of his wife’s personal qualities, and whether he him- 
self has found marriage a failure. We are accustomed to 
complain of the newspaper reporters; but they never go 
quite so far as this. At the worst, if t wish to discourse 
on your gentle domesticities, they invent the information for 
themselves, and do not demand of you to “ write your auto- 
graph here,” by way of affidavit. Then there is always a 
hope, whatever they may say, that an experienced public 
may hesitate to believe them. But if a man is allured by the 
seductions of a Board of Lady Managers to write his own 
statemeut of the cause, and append his autograph signature, 
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who can doubt the authenticity of his statement? It goes 
on the record, although he may write, ‘‘ My wife is beauti- 
ful as the morning, but in every other jess ae intolerable, 
avd it is at least six months since we inte ged a word.” 
The Columbian year will soon pass by, and after it there 
will remain, perhaps, no more desperate body of inquisitors 
than the daily press can easily furnish. A time may come 
when it may be recognized that a mau may have his public 
and his private life; that he may wish to do his duty, and 
contribute his little best to the pleasure and progress of 
the world, and may yet find happiness in that honorable 
privacy which belongs to the bricklayer and the handcart- 
man. It is not true that every one is yearning to pay fifty 
dollars that his picture may be put into one more k, or 
to proclaim officially to the whole world F mv how he eats, 
drinks, and sins. In regard to the man of literary pursuits, 
especially, it is sometimes found that the very fact of his 
necessarily taking the public partly into his confidence ma 
make him more jealous and reticent as to that portion of h 
life which he retains for himself. It may be that, as Tenny- 
son says, ‘‘ his worst he kept, his best he gave,” or it may 
be just the other way. But, at any rate, he claims the right 
of selection, and if he has done any service to the public, 
he ouglt at least to be allowed this small wre — 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FOR BABY GIRLS AND BOYS. 

T= first short frocks worn alike by baby girls and boys, 

when six months old up to eighteen months, are yoke 
slips—called also Mother Hubbards--of thin French nain- 
sook or the heavier English nainsook. They measure twenty- 
two inches from front of veck to foot, and are two pone. 4 
wide. The shallow yokes, either round or square, are of 
fine hand-run tucks and feather-stitching, or are shirred 
across and feather-stitched, or else are in lengthwise puffs 
joined by the narrowest beading. Sleeves ten inches wide, 
round, high at the top, and are gathered to a tucked or 
puffed wristband. Half-inch edgings of lace or embroid- 
ery finish the neck and wristbands. Some very short- 
waisted dresses for year-old babies have an embroidered 
ruffle three inches deep below a shallow yoke, and a sim- 
ilar ruffle at the foot of the skirt. Colored gingham, 
Chambéry, and hatiste dresses for these babies to wear 
in the morning in the nursery have a yoke and cuffs 
of embroidered insertion, and are shaped like their white 
afternoon dresses just described. White merino stockings 
coming up over the knee, with buff, gray, or pink kid shoes, 
are worn up to eighteen months, then black stockings or 
else short socks are used with black or tan buttoned kid 
shoes. An excellent under-waist put on babies when six 
months old is of thick muslin, with doubled tabs holding 
safety-pivs to attach the diaper drawers and stocking sup- 
porters; it is also provided with buttons around the waist 
for fasteniug on the muslin drawers that are put on at 
eighteen months, A flannel petticoat has a waist of single 
cambric with shoulder-straps, and over this is worn a cam- 
bric skirt similarly made and but slightly trimmed. / 

At two years nainsvok dresses with longer waists are put 
on, and skirts are shortened to show an inch of stocking 
above the shoe-top. The round waist of natural length has 
a yoke of open-patterned embroidered insertion, and ruffled 
epaulettes of the same going out over full sleeves. A belt 
of embroidery, or clse merely rows of shirring, indicate the 
waist-line, and the skirt is sewed on with a piping cord. 
Colored ribbon forms two rosettes at either side of the front 
at waist-line, and long looped bows of narrow ribbon are on 
the shoulders. India linens with tiny dots and finely striped 
zephyr ona have a skirt two yards and a half wide, 
and a round waist gathered without a belt, the round yoke 
of embroidery finished with a little bertha frill of the ma- 
terial edged with embroidery 

Dresses for boys of two years have distinctive styles, such 
as a wide round waist of piqué or cambric made with three 
box pleats down front and back, with insertions between of 
open-patterned embroidery stitched on flatly The round 
turned-over collar opens in front and back alike, and the 
shirt sleeves have deep round cuffs. The skirt, two yards 
and a half wide, is gathered and corded to the waist. For 
those who prefer, the skirt may be laid in six large box 
pleats with a row of insertion down between, A sailor 
collar with deep square back is used as well as the round 
collar. Colored gingham, cambric, percale, or plain Cham. 
béry dresses for boys to wear in the morning are in con- 
tinuous pieces, the waist front and back each laid in three 
box pleats, with a sash beginning on the sides and tied be- 
hind. Some boyish dresses have a Zouave jacket over a 
nainsook blouse, and others, suitable for either girls or boys, 
are gathered (sleeves and all) around the neck under a deep 
collarette; these designs are well illustrated on page 276. 

Kilt skirts with Eton jacket and blouse, or with merely a 
sailor blouse, are put on boys of three or four years. To be 
very stylish the kilt is shortened to the knee, and short socks 
are worn, leaving the fat legs bare in summer weather 
Such dresses are of piqué and white serge for best wear, 
while for every day are colored twilled cotton dresses, of 
the Galatea fabrics that wash well, iu narrow stripes of clear 
blue, red, brown, or pink with white. 

Low round waists with guimpes, either separate or simu- 
luted, are worn by girls of three or four years. The bertha 
frill and revers of embroidery are the popular trimmings for 
low nainsook and cambric waists, as well as for zephyr 
givghams, percales, and dotted lawns used in delicate col- 
ors. Guimpes of nainsook and white China silk or crape 
are shirred in puffs below the collar, with full long sleeves 
finished at the wrist with a little frill of lace or edging 
matching that around the neck. Double puffed sleeves 
are liked in these dresses with a frill below the elbow, 
and sometimes these are worn without guimpe sleeves 
beneath, the shoulders being covered by a chemisette. At 
four years skirts are widened, and are trimmed with three 
rows of insertion when of simple design, while elaborate 
1830 gowns of thin Swiss muslin, orgaudy, or naiusook 
have three little flounces ot lace festooned or quite straight 
around them; a bertha of lace falls from the tips of the 
shoulders of the low round waist. The short French skirt 
reaching to the knee is adopted for girls three and a half 
or four years old. ; 

SMALL GIRLS’ APRONS. 

White cambric aprons that almost cover the frock are in 
great favor for small girls, but are detested by boys. The 
simplest models fall full and straight from a low yokelike 
piece; others have a low round waist and full skirt, while 
still others fall straight and full in front, with a round fitted 
back, to which the skirt is gathered. 


REEFERS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Boys of two to four years and even older will delight in 
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the reefers or sailor jackets of serge or cloth to be worn in 
the intermediate season when winter coats are just left off, 
and also throughout the summer iu the couvtry. Navy-blue 
or ey r= po ee gna of ves biac cloth, look 
ve » over little w rocks, ey are v 
wide; with two tabs in the back, and are Foon ali! 
with gilt or large buttons in two rows, two others 
defining the waist-line in the back, being set widely apart. 
Picturesque reefers of black velvet have écru Venetian 
lace as collars and cuffs. Piqué reefers in white or colors 
wash nicely. Girls’ reefers, shaped like those for boys, have 
three little cupes added to give stylish breadth at the shoul- 
ders, and are not only made of serge or piqué, but also of 
thick corded Muscovite silk in delicate colors, pale blue or 
pink, like that illustrated on page 276. 


WALKING COATS. 


The first walking coats for babies six to eighteen months 
old have a short waist nearly covered by one or two full 
capes, and « gathered skirt W falls just below the dress. 
These are not specially new in design, bui are made of new 
fabrics, as white crépou thin — to show the pink or yel- 
low silk lining, or else inexpensive blue and white striped 
cotton cheviots, or the always popular piqué. Point de 
Génes lace trims these little crepon coats, and Hambu 
embroidery edges capes of cottou coats. Delicate twill 
tan and pearl-gray repped wools make pretty shirred coats 
with huge sleeves, and are trimmed with striped satin ribbon 
of a contrasting color (as green and white ribbon on gray or 
tan coats), put on iv standing pleated epaulettes, then cross- 
ing the back in a point, and brought down each side of the 
waist in front to tie there in a bow and hang thence to the 
foot. For plain wear and for travelling cloaks the twilled 
flannels in gray or blue with white flecks or hair lines are 
made up with shirred yoke, and a little Watteau-like fulness 
in back. Satin ribbon binds the ruffle at the neck and 
sleeves. More elaborate cloaks are of white or pink corded 
silk, or of rose-bud brocades, or else of thinner silks in nar- 
row stripes of pink or blue with white. A stock-collar, 
capes of guipure, and large puffed sleeves complete these 
handsome wraps. Very useful cloaks are of Bedford cords 
that are not expensive, as they are now little worn for dresses; 
these are of gray, pearl, tan, or gray-blue gathered to a round 
yoke under a pleated shoulder cape which comes over the 
top of the large sleeves. 


CAPS, BONNETS, AND HATS. 


Infants’ first caps are now made of point d’esprit net drawn 
in slight puffs over thin white silk lining, and the newest 
shapes have a cape attached like that illustrated ou page 276. 

Sheer French muslin caps are corded and tucked by hand 
and bordered with a ruche of lace. For girls six to eighteen 
months old are caps of white silkemull gathered over a thin 
silk lining of pale blue or pink, trimmed with a ruche of 
footing edged with baby-ribbon, and tied by wide mull 
strings. Baby boys a year old wear puffed crown hats of 
surah or figured China silk in white or a color matching the 
cloak; the wide brim is drawn on cords, and there are broad 
strings. Lawn and mull hats that wash well are similarly 
made, and trimmed with ruffles edged with Valenciennes. 
Boys’ Tam o’ Shanters are of white mull shirred on the band 
and in the middle of the crown, trimmed with two lace- 
edged rosettes. These are for year-old babies, but older 
boys wear cloth ‘‘Tams” to match their reefers. A ruche 
inside, next the face, makes baby boys’ mull hats becoming. 

The ** grandmother's cap ” is chosen for girls a year old and 
upward to five or six years. It is extremely pretty when 
made of tucked silk mull with gathered crown and full high 
flaring front edged with guipure lace that droops on the 
hair, A cape falls on the shoulders, and ribbons are brought 
up from the sides and tied on top in a high bow of many 
loops. There are similar bonnets of pink, white, or blue 
Chambéry, edged with lace or embroidery, that have the 
merit of washing well. The high Normandy crown is a 
feature of new bonnets of net, mull, or silk muslin. Cool 
summer bonnets of white point d’esprit net thinly lined 
have a full ruffle of the net at top of the front and a deep 
cape. Clusters of loops of figured white ribbon trim the 
top; these are suitable for girls of one to three years. They 
as well as boys will wear shade hats of white mull drawn 
on cords, with a ruche around the brim and another next 
the face. Poke-bonnets for girls of three or four years are 
of white pink or blue mull, the high front and crown all 

athered on cords. Bows ‘of mull edged with lace trim the 
ront, and the wide mull strings are laceedged. Peaked 
crowns made of a succession of puffs are on many colored 
and white mull hats and on others of dotted net over lace. 
A single large bow is in front. 

Sailor hats of very fine Milan braid, with rolled brim 
trimmed with «a white band and a rosette on the left side, 
will be worn by small boys with their reefer jackets. For 
larger boys are wider brimmed sailor hats with blue or 
brown straw crowns, the brim in altervate rows of the color 
with white straw, 

KILTS AND JACKETS. 

Some mothers prefer kilt suits for their boys of three to 
five years of age, but the tendency increases for adopting 
knee-breeches early, four years being the usual age for well- 

rown boys, and the shops.furnish them in three-year sizes. 
The newest kilt-pleated skirts are short, falling just over the 
knee from a very full drooping blouse of the material of the 
kilt, or else of white lawn, with embroidered insertion and 
edgings down the front, a deep ruffled collar in sailor shape, 
and cuffs to match. Over this white blouse is worn the new 
Ensign jacket, pointed in the back like the Eton jacket, and 
with similar rolling collar, but falling open very widely to 
disclose the pretty shirt front. Such suits are of piqué or of 

ladies’ cloth, tan, gray-blue, or white. Dark blue serge kilts 
are worn with a sailor blouse of the serge, with white braid 
on the deep sailor collur. The striped twilled cottons in tan, 
blue, or pink with white make excellent washable suits, 
with the kilt and deep sailor collar bordered with twill of a 
plain color. The new glazed linen in dark navy blue makes 

retty kilts to wear with a white blouse, with blue linen col- 
ar and cuffs. Short socks, high buttoned shoes, a sailor cap 
of blue serge or white duck, or else a colored straw sailor 
hat, and a blue reefer overcoat complete the outfit. 


KNEE-BREECHES AND TROUSERS. 


Sailor suits of dark blue English serge, consisting of a 
blouse and knee-breeches, are provided in clothing stores for 
boys of three te ten years, though they are seldom found be- 
coming to boys over eight or nine years old. The blouse is 
long and full, with a deep sailor collar, also a shield to cover 
the throat, on which is embroidered a white star. Three 
rows of white soutache are op the collar, the cuffs, and the 
breast pocket. The sleeves have a box pleat the whole 
length of the outer arm, Straight breeches, reaching just 
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below the knee, have three buttons at the knee and three 
rows of braid down the outside seam. Similar suits are in 
tan, cadet blue, and white . More dressy suits of white 
cloth have a deep sailor collar, cuffs, and‘ pocket - welt of 
bright red or blue cloth, bordered with three rows of white 
risag Rye se the shield has a colored star embroidered 
upon it, or else it also is of red or blue, and the sailor collar 
is laced across it with white lacing-cord. Au inclr stripe of 
color is down the outside seams of the straight knee-breeches. 

The pretty Ensign jacket is worn with suits that have 
regular trousers very long and wide at the ankle, in true 

dy fashion. These may be of blue serge throughout; 
but a pretty suit for summer has white duck trousers and 
waistcoat, with an Ensign jacket of blue cloth brave with 
gilt buttons and braid. hite cloth jackets of the new 
—- have a top collar of colored silk resting on a deep 
white cloth sailor collar, and are worn over a blouse of white 
silk or lawn, with knee-breeches of the cioth. 

The washable sailor suits with blouse and knee-breeches 
have come to be regulation wear for summer, as they are 
durable and inexpensive. They are made of piqué, cotton 
cheviot, Madras, and, above all, of the Galatea twilled cot- 
tons in most varied combinations, in tan-color, pink, brick 
red, and light or dark blue striped with white. A good plan 
is to pure separate sailor collars and shields of these 
wash materials that can be easily cleaned to wear with 
various blouses. A lanyard of white cord for holding a 
whistle is liked by boys with their sailor suits. There is 
also a large three-cornered neckerchief of silk to be tied at 
extreme ends behind and under the sailor collar, the solid 
corner knotted broadly in front in genuine sailor style. A 
man. of-war cap of white twill, or a sailor sivaw Lat accom- 
panies this suit. 

Scotch cheviot suits for boys of six to fourteen years to 
wear every day have a sack-coat, either single or double 
breasted, with a notched collar just low enough to show a 
any we of the nechtie. The breeches are quite straight, 

ut there is an effort to bring in full kuickerbockers for 
these suits. Tan, Havana brown, and gray mixtures, also 
mixtures of blue and black, are chosen in cheviots. , Small 
boys of three to seven years wear double-breasted blouses 
belted across the back, but plain in front with two rows of 
buttons; these are of gray or tav cheviot with knee-breeches 
to match, and are worn with a round Jinen collar-and large 
Windsor scarf. The Eton suit of black dressed worsted re- 
mains the dress suit for boys of eight to thirteen -years. 
Tuxedo sack-coats with long rolled collar and either knee- 
breeches or trousers make dress suits for large boys eleven 
to fifteen years old. 

A blue reefer jacket is the favorite overcoat for boys of 
three to ten years, while older boys have topcoats of tan 
cloth or covert coating. A new overcoat for little fellows 
in kilts has a full skirt that covers the kilts and three short 
lapped capes; this is of covert cloth or else of blue or brown 
kersey. Sailor caps and straw hats in sailor shape are worn 
with sailor suits. Boys of seven years and over wear Alpiue 
or Derby felt hats with cheviot suits. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; B. Arman & 
Co.; Best & Co.; and STERN BrorueEns. 
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SPRING HATS. 


NOVEL little bonnet is illustrated in Fig. 1 of this 
i group. It is of black straw lace studded with straw 
beads. A band of petunia-pink velvet ribbon encircles 
the crown, being caught with a jet clasp at the front, and 
prolonged in strings at the back. A velvet rose is placed 
it the front, against a pleated bow of black silk muslin, 
and two similar roses are at the back, with two pink os- 
trich tips rising from them 

Fig. 2, a black chip hat edged with straw lace, has three 
bands of narrow shot green and violet velvet ribbon 
iround the crown, with a rosette at the back. On the 
front is a wide pleated bow of black net lace, together 
with a bunch of violets and two black quills 

Another black straw lace capote, Fig. 3, has a band in- 
side covered with light violet velvet ribbon, from which 
strings of the same ribbon proceed. A wreath of violet 
leaves and blossoms surrounds the crown, with a bunch 
of violets and a bow of lace insertion added at the back, 
and a jet-spangled cock’s-feather aigrette at the front. 

Fig. 4 is a brown straw turban hat, trimmed with 
checked straw braid and red watered ribbon. The straw 
braid bands the crown and forms a bow at the left of the 
front, to which some loops and a knot of ribbon are add- 
ed, together with a shaded brown quill. A knot of the 
ribbon is placed against the upturned back of the brim. 
A little bonnet made of brown and yellow straw galloon 
has a diadem front faced with brown velvet, with a wreath 
of small pink roses placed against it. Surmounting the 
front is a rosette of brown velvet ribbon, with loops of 
pink velvet ribbon rising from it, and bands of both rib 
arried from it to the sides, where the brown rib 
bons form the strings 

The hat Fig. 6 is of Havana-brown chip, with a two- 
inch band of green chip forming the edge of tue brim 
Brown velvet ribbon is folded about the crown, and 
forms a long-looped bow at the side of the front, to 
which are added a bow of green silk leaves and a wreath 
of small feathery yellow blossoms 
The bonnet Fig. 7 has a black net frame, which is 
yuund with green velvet, surrounded with loops of nar- 
row green velvet ribbon, and has green velvet strings at 
tached at the back. A fan-pleated black lace bow is on 
and the space between from front to back is 
covered with fine yellow and violet field flowers. 

Fig. 8 is a black net bonnet that is shirred on pink rib 
bons and edged with drooping lace, inside which pink 
roses are placed on the front. Two flat roses are placed 
igainst the crown, surmounted by a cluster of black os- 
trich tips. The strings are of narrow pale ribbon 
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PARASITIC PLANTS. 
i leafy month of June may claim the rarest day of all 
the year, but for gorgeous, sensuous beauty the bright 
days of autumn stand without a rival. The autumn sunshine 
is glorious and not too dazzling. One may walk in the 
woods without fear of mosquitoes. The wind, instead of 
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BACK VIEW OF DEMI-SEASON JACKET ON FRONT PAGE. 
(See Pace 275.) 


burning, cools the forehead, while the eye is simply bewil- 
dered by the brilliant coloring of the foliage. The under- 
growth is aflame, and the branches of oak and maple are 
crimsoning. The scarlet stem and leaflets of the Virginia- 
creeper mingle with the wild vine. Even the venomous 
sumac is seductive in red and yellow beauty, and paints 
the swamps with masses of rich color 


To the botanist in his walks there is a liar interest 
in the fact that the v world is fruiting. Every 
p'ant now pang displays that for which it spread its 
suowy petals in spring and wafted its fragrance to the 
passing insect in summer. Wild-rose hips nod to the 
scarlet berries of the Solomon’s-seal and the gay fruit of 
Indian -turnip. Red and purple berries, ripened pods, 
lay at hide-and-seek behind tall fronds of fern, great 
‘ans of golden-rod, and masses of white and purple asters, 
In was on such an afternoon in the waning September, 
on a hill-side among the chestnut-trees, that I first found 
the parasitic, singuiar plant called cancer-roct, or beech- 
drops (Hpiphegus virginiana). They grow, the tallest, 
about a foot high, bear scales in place of leaves, are pur- 
ews in color, and have two kinds of blossoms. ose 
nigher up, with tubular corollas, are the larger, and are 
sterile. low are the less showy, fertile blossoms, with 
minute petals, which the ripening pod pushes off. The 
lack of green in stem and leaves at once betrays the un. 
worthy secret of this plant. It lives not on earth, air, 
and water, so freely offered, but on food manufactured 
by another. It is a vegetable thief, a parasite. By any 
code of morals it is either lazy or vicious. It thrusts its 
roots into those of beech or chestnut trees, sucks their 
juices, and leads an unnatural, it would seem en un- 
wholesome, existence. It flowers and fruits like other 
plants. The beech-drops belong to the broom-rape fam- 
ily, all whose members are root-parasitic, and destitute of 
green foliage. The one-flowered cancer-root is perhaps a 
more familiar species, growing in small clumps every- 
where. Its stem is underground, and from that a low 
nakéd scape arises, bearing a tubular five-divided corolla. 
The stem and flower are brown, and the corolla is fringed 
inside with a yellowish beard. Another broom-rape is 
the squaw-root (Conopholis americana), found among 
fallen oak leaves. It is a thick, scaly stem, half a foot 
high, with a cornlike flower, yellowish or brown. The 
botanical name denotes cone-scales. This family contains 
one hundred and fifty species, all parasitic on roots of 
trees and shrubs. One grows on roots of the furze two 
feet high. Another is destructive to hemp and tobacco. 
In the woods, and not far from the beech-drops, I 
found a bunch of Indian-pipe, or corpse-plant. In the 
botany it is a monotropa, meaning turned to one side, a 
name taken from the bending of the flower at the summit 
of the stem. It is not a pleasant thing either to look at 
or handle, and it quickly turns black after being plucked. 
It is suggestive of life in death, as almost no other flow- 
ering plant, and that it should blossom and bear seed at 
all seems anomalous. It is, in fact, only at first parasitic, 
afterward saprophytic, subsisting on decomposing vege- 
table mould. There are ten known species of monotropa, 
found in our own and more northern latitudes. The pine- 
sap (hypopitys) is the only other mentioned in Gray's Man- 
ual. The name pine-sap may indicate its resinous fragrance, 
or its habitat, the pine woods. 

The lack of green color and of leaves proper in these and 
similar plants indicates that they obtain their food already 
assimilated by other plants. They have, therefore, no need 
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lowish, creeps over cone-bearing trees. Its name, arcenthobium, 
means “‘life of the juniper.” 

A véry common plant may be found climbing around low shrub- 
a gold-thread or golden-hair. It is the wholly parasitic 
dodder (Cuseuta), a sub-order of the Convolvulus family, and thus 
akin to the morning-glory and sweet-potato. The vicious character 
of this plant is evident from its infancy. Instead of cotyledons, the 
seed is a coiled thread wrapped in albumen. It is dropped into the soil, 
and lifts its head above, like the first leaves of any other plant. It is 
then innocent enough looking, even when it bends toward its neighbor, 
nodding asif in friendly greeting. Once let it join hands, its grasp can- 
not be shaken off. Greedy suckers will spring from the golden stem, 
bury themselves deep in the tissues of the host, and draw into them- 
selves the sap, the life-blood, which is by right another’s. Then the part 
near the soil dies, and is thrown off. The dodder inflicts double in- 
jury upon its host—often, in fact, causing its death—by twining 
tightly about its stems, crushing its tender bark, and interfering with 
the proper development of leaves. I have seen blackberry-bushes, 
the jewelweed, alders, golden-rods, meadow-sweets, almost anything 
and everything wrapped in a wild tangle of dodder. Through the 
glass the yellow stems, fat and greasy, look like caterpillars, and the 
suckers easily resemble the feet. One species is very injurious to 
flax, and another destroys clover-fields. One twists its stems into 
ropes, and bears flowers encircled with curly bracts. 

The suckerlike roots of parasitic plants are called haustoria. They 
are clusters of hairlike roots devoid of root-caps, thickened at their 
ends. Itis by means of such haustoria that the poison-ivy clings to 
its supports. 

A large order, containing twenty-four species, mostly tropical, is 
the Cytinacee. A scaly stem bears a single sessile flower, or, as in 
the case of Raflesia arnoldi, a single flower seems to burst from the 
bark of the host pliant. This giant flower is found in Sumatra, on a 
species of vitis. First a knob is seen, which grows and opens like a 
head of cabbage. When fully grown it measures nine feet around, 
and weighs fifteen pounds. After a few days a strong putrid smell is 
emitted, which attracts insects to assist in its fertilization. Scarcely 
a desirable specimen, one would think, for a herbarium! 

Many beautiful plants are root- parasitic which give no external 
evidence of such a character. Thus the handsome foxgloves and 
gay purple gerardias are more or less parasitic on roots of small 
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of chlorophyl, or digestive organs of their own. The 
scales are abortive leaves, and do not perform the office 
of true leaves. Some parasitic plants are green, and 
they assimilate part of their food. Such a family is 
the Loranthaces, to which the mistletoe belongs. 
They may be, in the first instance, planted in the soil. 
As their stems grow they throw out rootlets which 
cling to some tree, penetrate its bark, enter its vascu- 
lar tissues, and become as firmly attached as if they 
were scions of the host. Fruit and forest trees, apple, 
i elm, maple, etc., are attacked by the mistletoes. 
he Lombardy poplar alone seems to be exempt. 
The mistletoe so largely sold at Christmas-time in 
England is supplied principally from the apple or- 
chards of Normandy. The species is an evergreen 
bush, thickly covered with light green spatulate leaves 
in pairs upon the stem. The clustered yellow flowers 
come out in February or March, and the whitish fruit 
ripens late the next autumn. The berries are filled with 
a viscid pulp, from which bird-lime is derived. By a 
curious sort of fatality birds are the propagators of 
the seed. They eat the berries, and wipe their sticky 
bills upon the branches of trees, leaving a seed or two 
to germinate in the bark. The mistletoe matures 
slowly, seldom dying till the host plant dies. It does 
not greatly interfere with the prosperity of the trees 
which it attacks. Should a branch upon which it 
has fastened decay, it will throw out adventitious 
shoots to some other part of the tree and renew 
its hold. The mistletoe growing upon the oak was 
esteemed sacred by the Druids, who cut off a branch 
with a golden hook, and dropped it into a white sheet 
held by a priest dressed in white. Prayers were of 
fered to God for prosperity, after which two white 
bulls were sacrificed under the mistletoc. In Anglo- 
Saxon, mistletoe is misteltan. The first syllable may 
have reference to the fog of the late autumn, when 
the berries are ripe, and tan meanstwig. There is an 
American species found in New Jersey and south, a aes ema ae, : 
with larger and thicker leaves. It is the phoraden- 
dron. Still another, very slender, and brown or yel- ; AN EMPIRE EVENING GOWN.—(See Paor 275.) 
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shrubs. (Does this fact explain why foxgloves, flowers and 
turn black when dried’) Certainly a concealed parasit- 
repulsive than the open — which the cuscuta 
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makes. There is no more beautiful flower than the slender 
gerardia, dotting the fields with its purple bells, or the sea- 
side gerardias as I found them near the eastern end of Long 
Island, growing in masses of rose-purple 

There are other genera of the figwort family which are 
suspected of being parasitic. Haustoria are often found 


pon the roots of welampyrum and pedicularis. The mel 
ampyrum, or cow-wheat, frequents all our woods. It is a 
stiff plant, branched and leafy, the upper leaves toothed at 
ihe base, those nearest the flower scarcely distinguishable 
from the greenish, yellowish corolla 

Pedicularis, the wood-betony, is often mistaken for a mint. 
It bears a spike of yellow and purple flowers, and its leaves 
are deeply and irregularly cut 

The eyebright (Huphrasia), parasitic on roots of grasses, 
and the yellow-rattle (Rhinanthus) are less known. Both 


are alpine flowers, found in northern New Hampshire and 
along the shores of Lake Superior. All attempts to culti- 
vate such plants will fail unless artificial food be provided. 

All the parasites, except a few algw and the fungi, belong 
to the dicotyledonous division, and are either monopetalous 
or apetalous. All monocotyledous seem to be exempt from 
the attacks of parasites. Many of them grow indifferently on 
one or another host, while some are confined to but one tree 
or shrub 


lhe parasitic and hurtful nature of many fungi has been 
alluded to in the article on fungi. The near approach of 
the practical science of medicine to that of botany has been 
emphasized by the coming of Asiatic cholera to our ve 
doors. The words bacilli and bacteria have a familiar 
sound, While it does seem as if the vegetable and animal 
world could dispense with hurtful parasites and be none the 


worse off, yet we are not quite ready to set aside the utili- 
tarian theory and declare that they have no use. At any 
rate, they form an interesting subject of study, whose pur- 
suit may well become one of the recreations of the botanist. 


A DEMI-SEASON JACKET. 


See fllnustrations on front page and page 272 


Ts jacket from Worth, called a double jacket because 

it has the effect of two superposed a. is made of 
very rich fabrics. The sleeves and corselet, forming a kind 
of bolero, are of black velvet. The lower part, of mouse 
gray wool, lightly ribbed, is attached to the corselet in front 
and back by branching passementerie ornaments, and edged 
with a fringe of intricate design. The back formsa kind of 
Watteau pleat, which gives the back of the dress skirt free- 
dom to spread out its great fulness. The collar is trimmed 
with a fraise of Chantilly lace, and the sleeves are finished 
with the same lace. 

Virot’s three-cornered hat is of spangled black guipure 
faced with velvet. Itis seen under a large veil of white tulle 
with embroidered border arranged by the artist in the way 
worn by elegant Parisiennes. The hat is entirely enveloped 
by the veil. 


“GIGGLE AND MAKE GIGGLE.” 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


N sad self-contempt, gentle William Cowper tells us in his 

autobiography of a period in his life when he and other 
young folk “spent their time chiefly in giggle and make 
giggle.” 

Three-quarters of a century later Charles Reade shows us 
Lucy Foutaine, shrewd, sweet, and demure, exhibiting to 
her uncle—who is totally devoid of the humorous element, 
ever present with her—an abstract she has set down of what 
went on between the women who awaited in the drawing- 
room the coming of the men lingering over their wine at the 
dinner table. Not having the book at hand, I quote from 
memory: 

** My dear! do you think the gentlemen will soon be here? 
He! he! he!” 

**Tam sure! cannot say. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Then you would not advise me to ring for coffee yct? 
Ha! ha! ha!” ete., ete., ete., through the range of purpose- 
less banalities. 

It is, as the novelist designed it should be, a significant 
commentary upon the style of polite conversation prevalent 
among British matrons that the uncle sees nothing out of 
the way in the paper, even after Lucy explains that **‘ he! 
he!’ was when they giggled, and ‘ha! ba!’ when they laughed 
outright.” She marvels, for ber part, being new to the 
fashionable world, why they did either. There was not a 
word in all they said that was in the least diverting. 

When hundreds of pages of the pertinent and pregnant 
sayings which are a legacy to our age from the weil-beloved 
poet-autocrat of table and fireside have been forgotten, his 
recent description of the afternoon tea will be treasured as 
av inimitable bon-mot : 

**Gabble, giggle, gobble, git /” 

And the chiefest of these is giggle. 

There ere reasons, let ascetic philosophers contest them as 
they will, why human beings should oftentimes eat when 
they are not hungry. The » heen of the stomach are, per 
sé, comparatively few and unimportant when the titillation 
of a sophisticated palate is considered. Eating to live is pro- 
saic business that consumes little time and requires small 
outlay of talent and strength. Living to eat takes rank with 
arts and scienaes, and has a literature of its own. 

It is likewise possible to demonstrate the necessity laid 
upon the victim of an artificial civilization to talk when he 
has nothing to say, or no ideas appropriate to the occasion, 
or, if he bas, no iueclination to impart them to others. Win- 
now the sagacious and necessary utterances of the wisest 
man’s day from such as, from a utilitarian point of view, 
have been of no particular value to any living creature, and 
you have a tiny heap of glittering particles as dry and taste- 

ess as so much diamond-dust. Gracious turns of speech 
and the dexterous play of fancy are the silver pictures for 
the setting of apples of gold. The wheels of the social chariot 
would drive heavily to actual foundering but for the pretty 
amenities of query and reply and the exchange of compli- 
ment, so universal that we speak and hear them without 
thought of their essential worth. Superficially considered, 
the idlest phrase in vogue with enlightened and semicivi- 
lized peoples is, ‘How do you do?” It passes between 
rational human beings whithersoever they carry the burden 
of flesh. It is the prescribed expression of personal interest 
in the well-being of our fellow-mortals, and as common all 
over the globe as the other as empty phrase which stands 
with every nation for the “ God with you!” which we 
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have abbreviated into ‘* good - by!" 
that prove the kinship of mankind. 

So the neat remarks ‘‘ upon the weather and the scarcity 
of beasts of meat,” which are accepted as coin of the realm 
of society, have their place and use. They may be likened 
to the antenne with which ants meeting upon the same leaf 
each other's dispositions and establish boundary lines. 
The plunge in medias res of business in an appointed inter- 
view is an unusual proceeding among equals. It is your in- 
ferior who begins, “I have calied to say so-and-so.” The 
polite dun who awaits your pleasure in the hall slips in a 
comment upon the weather while you pay him, and bids you 
** good-day!” at coming and going. 

These arbitrary ordinances of recognized good-breeding 
are cited to give force to the assertion that there is no rule 
of general appointment, and no precedent other than the 
giggler’s own folly and the example of his brother fools, for 
laughing when there is nothing to laugh at. He who in- 
quires as to his neighbor's health with a giggle ought to 
burst into tears should the catechised party reply to the con- 
ventional query that he has a cold in his head. The in- 
junction to weep with those who weep is as binding as that 
which moves us to rejoice with the happy. ~ 

I would fence about with exceptions from adverse criti- 
cism the jolly grigs who were born, with Beatrice, under a 
dancing star. Each of these is so much bottled sunshine, 
and the corks are forever loose, letting the brightness escape 
in sparks and flashes. They see everywhere occasion for 
mirth and good cheer. Making their atmosphere as they 
go, their light strikes always the side turned toward them- 
selves. The man endowed by nature with a lively sense of 
humor avd a mellow bubbling laugh, or the woman whose 
merriment rings out as spontaneously as the leap of a brook, 
is a boon in a shady world where so much of natural music 
is set in the minor key. ‘The charm of the gift departs from 
the instant the possessor becomes conscious of it. Such 
— ~p to be inspiriting and contagious, must come as nat- 
urally as breathing. He who, to prove the soundness of his 
lungs, executes sixty audible respirations per minute, is no 
sillier than he who cannot remark that it rained last night, 
or that business is dull just now, or that he hopes that bis 
interlocutor’s wife and children are in their usual health, 
without emitting a dry “he! he!” or an unctuous “ ha! ha!” 
The best proof of the none of an organ is that the owner 
never suspects that he has it. The natural laugh flows as 
water runs down hill. The artificial has to be pumped up, 
usually by machinery that grates or wheezes. 

One woman whom I am so miserable as to meet some- 
times received, at the age of eighteen, a valentine in which 
her laugh was said to embrace every note in the gamut. The 
possessed girl, passably rational in other respects, set herself 
forthwith to work to practise the suggested exercise. The 
result is unique. Now, at forty-five, she ‘‘ does” the octave 
with every cachinnation, and her cachinnations are many. 
People turn to stare and smile in drawing-room, upon the 
street, and upon car and ferry-boat, as the shrill peal of un- 
syliabled ‘‘ do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do/” smites the startled 
air. Nobody, be it friend, or the husband who married her 
before the accomplishment was perfected, or the children 
who color sensitively at the amused looks directed toward 
her in public places, can alter her behavior in this regard. 
She is more wedded to her laugh than to her legal lord, and 
sincerely reckons it as a rare and subtle means of fascina- 
tion. Other daughters have been converted into nuisances 
by the belief that their laughs were musical, but she, it is to 
be hoped, excels them all. 

A serious aspect of the gig ling habit is that it is so nearly 
incorrigible. Mannerisms of all kinds strike their roots 
deeply, but ‘‘ he! he!” and ‘ha! ha!” become part and par- 
cel of the offenders against reason and taste. That which 
makes the listener nervous to irritability, fretting the amia- 
ble into a desire to smother the meaningless cackle in the 
throat that gives it birth if he cannot escape beyond hearing 
of it, is practised ipeetpeesty og the habitual laugber. Like 
the famous button on the learned advocate’s coat, with which 
he fumbled incessantly while pleading, the giggle would, if 
suddenly taken away, deprive its slave of the power of 
speech. To command gravely temperate articulation would 
be to strike dumb. 

The origin of the obnoxious trick is, of course, in youth 
and inexperience, and almost always in native diffideace or 
temporary embarrassment. When the girl has no fitting 
words at call, she giggles. When the lad is oppressed by a 
weight of bashfulness, and would swagger it off, he guffaws. 
In the tyro’s opinion a laugh ov-tdoes charity as a cloak for 
every defect, and extricates him from the most trying posi- 
tion. Affectation is an aciive ally in the evil work, and the 
ambition to be agreeable brings up the rear-guard. 

The interjectional damsel is usually a giggler as well. 
Surprise that both faults are not cured by educators before 
they are confirmed passes before the recollection of the fact 
that education nowadays is accomplished by means of text- 
books. And text-books do not teach the noble art of con- 
versation. Forgetful of the educere which is the genius of 
their mission, the makers of manuals, arid those who apply 
them to growing minds, drill and cram and “ tamp,” as if 
blasting, and not permeation and growth, were the business 
in hand. Our girls and boys come out from the schools with 
vocabularies narrowed rather than enlarged by the curric- 
ulum. ‘The girl who took the Latin prize last year at Welles- 
ley giggles and makes giggle with the first-honor man from 
Yale as effusively as Robin and Jenny guffaw and titter over 
the music-books at the village choir meeting. Sedately 
cheerful or animated consecutive discussion of any topic ap- 
pears alike impracticable to each and all. The * ohs” and 
‘‘ahs” that round rosy mouths are separated by hyphens 
of giggles, and fractured sentences are bracketed by little 
shrieks, oftener sharp than soft. 

So used are we to the cachinnatory accompaniment of or- 
dinary conversation that we hardly appreciate how grotesque 
is the effect until by some unhappy chance we are so far 
removed from a band of chit-chatiers that words are unin- 
telligible, and the murmur of sustained talk is nearly if not 
quite inaudible. Langhter, pitched on higher notes, having 
better ‘‘carrying” qualities, reaches our ears. The effect is 
at first ludicrous, then inful, finally unbearable. We 
wonder wildly at the rhythmic reguiarity of the base ‘‘ haw! 
haw!” e soll from the lungs of the young fellow whose bow 
and smile and athletic graee of carriage we admired yester- 
day, and how it ot a that the mother of the pretty girl, 
whose voice in speaking is not discordant, could have allowed 
her to cultivate the staccato screech that pierces the tympa- 
num like a hot knitting-needle. The frequency of outbursts 
that, disconnected from the words they emphasize, sound 
like the jerky babble of idiocy is in itself amazement. Know- 
ing as we do that a congress of the world’s wits could not 
in the same time give legitimate occasion fer such extrava- 
gance of mirth, we are forced to the conclusion that the ma- 
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jor part of the demonstrations is absolutely and offensively 
senseless. Such riot of bleat and bray among what we class 
as the mindless brute creation would excite the astonishment 
and alarm of shepherd and donkey-driver. 

Where is the satirist who will show up for the correction 
of a gross evil “‘la femme qui rit”? That giggle and girl- 
hood are coupled in popular parlance may be explained by 
the inexperience and bashfulness hypothesis given just now. 
There are other evidences of crude judgment and crass ig- 
norance that win indulgence when youth and beauty are put 
in as recommendations to mercy. When fewness of years 
and the lightness of an unwrung heart are no longer tenable 
pleas the giggling woman should be an unknown phenome- 
non. Good taste would dictate grades and degrees of laugh- 
ter for advancing age, as sensible women discard round hats 
when the pure curves of youth desert their cheeks and chins, 
and incline to sober tints in gowns and ribbons. Is it in 
partial appreciation of this natural law of propriety that the 


spinster who “ fends off” the ues a in blind des- 
peration ourgig the brainless chit of fifteen? 
‘An agrecable woman, if she would not laugh so much!” 


is the death-knell to many aspirations after social triumphs. 
He who laughs before the point of his story is reached dis- 
counts the wittiest of witty anecdotes. A giggle that breaks 
a repartee into fragments makes it depressing instead of 
amusing. When the anecdote is not worth the telling to be- 
gin with, and the retort an inane commonplace, the speaker's 
unshared mirth accentuates inanity into asininity. The gig- 
gle causeless and continual is at best but the sputter of damp 
matches. 

The caviller at my sweeping strictures who will imitate 
Lucy Fontaine in making sly reports of—we will say—one- 
third of the society talk that goes on about him will forgive 
the departure from the dignified essay-writing. 

The laughing philosopher neither titters nor guffaws, and 
his ready smile and genial laugh are evoked by good and 
sufficient cause. The hearty outburst that helps digestion 
and uplifts the curves of muscles that are prone to droop 
earthward is caricatured out of all likeness by what has 
never had apter simile than that which, three thousand years 

, compared it to the crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
uging peal of glad uncontrollable merriment is of adifferent 
Strain from the vacuous iteration that reminds the most kind- 
ly of optimists of the cackle shaken from the bill by every 
waddle of the silliest of fowls. ‘‘A good laugh” isa thing to 
be desired to make one happy—and | incline to believe, wise. 
It cannot be successfully cultivated. Still Jess can it be 
counterfeited. 


THE DUTY OF BEAUTY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


tb ~ culture of personal beauty has grown immensely 
during the past few years. For a long time it was 
chiefly practised by the young, and the few exceptions to 
this rule who did not conceal the fact were the world- 
renowned belles whose names, like those of Ninon de |'En- 
clos and Madame Davoft, have become a synonyme for well- 
preserved charms, 

In this country, at least, while it has long been considered 
quite natural for the young and pretty woman to use all 
ordinary means for retaining her good looks, any artificial 
means of enbancing these were until recently looked upon 
sternly, and if they were employed at all, it was surrepti- 
tiously. Those unfortunate girls who possessed less than 
the average share of comeliness were kindly advised to use 
every effort to adorn the inside of their heads, since the out- 
side would be worth no one's (which meant no man’s) notice. 

Many a sensitive young girl who might by a little pains 
have been rendered pleasing in appearance, if not actually 
pretty, became self-conscious and wretched in her confidence 
that she was positively unpleasant to look upon. And, as 
is so often the case, at the very time that it was least easy to 
acquire beauty, physical charms were regarded as of almost 
paramount im ce. 

It is impossible to read the romances of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth 
without being impressed with the idea that the novelists 
felt laid upon them the necessity of endowing their heroines 
with all the charms of Venus. These phenomenal creatures 
were always in good repair. Long and repeated attacks of 
weeping (and they were constantly in tears) did not swell 
their eyes or redden their noses; sleepless nights only paled 
the roses on their cheeks to enhance their loveliness; and 
the frequent fainting fits by which they alarmed their lovers 
and softened stern parents were not accompanied by the 
bluish tinge or the sallow coloring that would bave indicated 
their true cause—irregularity of the heart action or derange- 
ment of the digestion. Ah, no! their sensibility resolved 
these successive syncopes, and while the fair ones lay uncon- 
scious they were, if possible, more beautiful in their waxen 
pallor than in the hue of health. 

Even after these impossible creatures had been relegated 
to the top shelf, among the classics, it was still tacitly cou- 
ceded to be against the rule of fiction to have a heroine who 
was not uncommonly attractive in appearance. She was 
always young and unmarried, as a matter of course. It 
seemed to be taken for granted that the woman who had 
attained the chief end of her being and secured a husband 
need no louger let her mind dwell upon the preservation of 
her beauty. It had justified its existence and won her en- 
trance into the honorable estate of matrimony. Of what 
more use was it? Why should she try to keep it? Her 
efforts should be given to making her husband and children 
comfortable and to caring for her house. Her leisure she 
might devote to good works, Occasionally we hear of 
beautiful old ladies, but they must be supposed to have 
reached that state unaided. 

Public opinion, aided by masseuses, hair-dressers, com- 
aap specialists, and manicure and pedicure professors, 

as undergone a great change within the past few years. 
Women are beginning to see that there are plenty of Yegiti- 
mate means, not to be classed with rouge or cosmetics, by 
which they may render themselves pleasing. Some of them 
have even reached that point where they hold—and right- 
fully—that it is women’s duty to preserve what charms they 
have, to make themselves atiractive not only to their lovers 
in antenuptial days, but also to commend themselves to the 
eyes of their husbands and children. Such women have 
outgrown the period when they believed that the story 
should end at the church door, and that the care they thought 
necessary to win the admiration of a possible fiancé was of 
no importance in retaining the affection of a husband and 
compelling the devotion of children. 
miliating view to take of human nature, this of considerin 
that the beautiful soul is not enough to compel love 
esteem, but that the “* perishing y,” too, must be cher- 
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ished and adorned if the owner of the soul aforesaid would 
win the highest regard. But as long as men and women 
conceal their souls and permit the fleshly envelopes of these 
to be visible they must adapt themselves to circumstances, 
and making the of these, cry, 
“All thi 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, } flesh helps soul.” 

For a long time women have studied becoming dress, have 
chosen tints to suit their complexion, styles to set off their 
figures, attractive fashions of arranging the hair. It is but 
a step further to bestow attention upon the preservation or 
improvement of the skin, the hands, the hair, the figure, the 


feet. 

All this sounds formidable, but it need not take much 
time. The busy woman cannot spend two or three hours a 
day under a lady’s-maid’s hands. If she has the leisure, she 
is an exception among American women if she has a maid. 
Nor can she spare the money for steady treatment by special- 
ists. But there are many things women may do for them- 
selves, and others they can have done for them at slight ex- 
pense, that will aid them materially in keeping the youthful 
appearance no woman is philosopher enough to yield with- 
out @ pang. ; 

Even if youth has gone, the wise woman may so increase 
her attractiveness that no one who sees her will make too 
large an estimate of the mile-stone she has passed. There is 
a beauty of age, as there is one of youth, and who shall say 
which possesses the higher value? 


PARIS GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 273. 


PRETTY, simple walking dress made by Morin et 
Blossier of Paris, is of red cheviot trimmed with black 
galloon. The round waist is nearly covered by two pelerines 
superposed, terminating in points at the waist, and bordered 
with the galloon. This trimming also forms the belt. The 
sleeves have a large puff to the elbow, and are clinging below. 
The flaring skirt is lined with silk, and slightly stiffened 
with crinoline muslin; it escapes the ground, and has rows 
of galloon placed widely apart. 
he brown straw hat, from Madame Carlier, is trimmed 
with loops of three colors—those in front of Havana brown 
velvet, the second of light gray, the third of dark green. 
A bunch of Parma violets is placed in front. 

The ceful evening gown, which is from a model by 
Ainé, of the Place Vendéme, is of white satin and tulle 
trimmed with gold passementerie. The satin front is ad- 
jeees to the figure in princesse breadths, and the back falls 

ull in a flowing Empire train. A full Empire front of 
tulle with appliqué gold figures is over the close satin dress, 
and is held by passementerie bands, one crossing the bust, 
others extending over the shoulders and down the sides. 
The full train also falls from a band of passementerie, and is 
entirely bordered by this trimming. Balloon puffs form the 
sleeves. Long wrinkled gloves and white satin slippers 
complete this toilette. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
See illustrations on page 276. 


lye picturesque and simple frocks, wraps, caps, and 
bonnets are given herewith for children to wear during 
spring, summer, and autumn in town or country alike, in 
the mountains or by the sea. They are gracefully deline- 
ated by Mrs. Jessie C. Shepherd from models furnished us 
by the courtesy of Messrs. B. Altman & Co. 

A uay little dress for girls of nine to twelve years (Fig. 1) is 
cut with Pompadour square neck and elbow sleeves,to be worn 
according to the new suggestion, without a guimpe, though 
many mothers will prefer to retain a guimpe of sheer nain- 
sook. The original is of shot green and tan wool, with a 
green selvage border, which is used as trimming for the sleeve 
ruffles. Green velvet ribbon forms bretelles and bows alike 
in front and back, and also the belt with long sash ends. 
This design is excellent for challi and India silk dresses 
trimmed with velvet or satin ribbon the color of the dashes, 
dots, or flowers in the fabric. The front and back of the 
round waist are shirred in the middle at top and belt, the 
neck finished with a ruffle of the material. 

Gay yet simple little yoke dresses (see Fig. 4) of crépon, 
challi, or Todia silk for girls of five to eight years have the 
Empire front flowing full from yoke to foot, with a round 
belted back attached to the skirt under the belt. A fitted sa- 
teen lining is all around the waist. The yoke is square, and 
the sleeves have Empire balloon puffs. An Empire fringe of 
loops of satin ribbon falls from the yoke in front; a bow of 
the same is at the back of the yoke. The belt of satin rib- 
bon which crosses the back ends in rosettes on each side, 
that on the left having long flowing streamers. The French 
dress in the picture is of pale blue crépon with stem-green 
sleeve puffs and collar, and green satin half-belt, rosettes, 
and sash ends. Silk embroidery in pink rose-buds with 
green foliage is done on the yoke and above the hem; this 
can be omitted in simpler frocks. Bengaline may be used 
instead of velvet for sleeves and collar. 

A French frock for girls of four to ten years (Fig. 6) has a 
low waist of natural length to be worn over a sleeveless 
guimpe, the puffed elbow sleeves of the dress being finished 
with a wide frill. The waist is shirred at top and bottom, the 
top of the front sloping down under the shoulder ruffle. One 
ruffle crosses to the belt on the right side in surplice fashion, 
while that on the opposite shoulder starts from the neck of 
the dress; both ruffles are graduated narrower in the back 
to meet at the belt in bretelle fashion. Any thin wool goods, 
such as crépon or challi, all the dotted and dashed pat- 
terns of India silk, and many wash dresses of nainsook, 
pin dotted Swiss muslin, a nag lawns, batiste, and the 
zephyr ginghams, can be made by this pretty model. The 
skirt is very full, and has a b hem. Satin ribbon two 
inches wide forms the bows and a belt with long ends in the 
back where the waist fastens. The guimpe may be of nain- 
sook or of white China silk or crape. 

A charming Empire gown for girls of six to ten years (Fig. 
13) can be made in white nainsook, zephyr ginghams, dotted 
lawns, challi, or India silk. Tie dress in the sketch is of blue 
and white zephyr gingham in narrow stripes, with a bertha of 
écru lace, the upper part in fine meshes, the lower in guipure 
design. The shoulder-straps, with bows in front and back 
alike, are of dark blue ribbon velvet. The top of this dress 
is a shallow round yoke, to which the full straight breadths 
are gathered. A ruche of the gingham is around the collar 
at g The elbow sleeves have a full puff with a ruffle be- 
low. This ruffle and the hem at the foot are neatly feather- 
stitched. These half-long sleeves imitate those of ladies’ 
dresses,and will require long gloves to cover the little maid- 
en’s arms. 
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An 1830 gown for girls of eight to twelve years (Fig. 16) is 
madeof blue or tan serge or sacking for every-day use, and 
of white or brilliant red wool for afternoon and best wear. 
The dress illustrated is of navy-blue serge, brightened Y f 
red serge overlaid with many rows of white wool braid. 
The red serge forme all the braided , the yoke, collar, 
cuffs, and belt, and also borders the bertha the foot of 
the skirt. The waist hooks in the back, and is at 
the belt over a smcoth lining of French sateen. 
Jar bertha droops in 1880 style, is without gathers at the top, 
and is lined with silk. The straight skirt is three yards to 
three and a fourth wide, A shorter close lining is inside the 
wide sleeves. Tan dresses are combined with grayish-blue 
or green wool. White serge dresses are white throughout, 
with gilt braid as their trimming. Red serge dresses are 
toned down by black braid. The back and front of this 
model are precisely alike. 

A full flowing dress for babies of eighteen months to 
three years (Fig. 7) is gathered around the neck and sleeve 
tops without a yoke. The armholes are very large, and the 
full sleeves extend over the shoulders up to the neck. The 
whole top of dress and sleeves is gathered to an inch- 
wide band of embroidery, or of four rows of beading with 
baby-ribbons drawn through, each tied in a bow in the 
hick. A frill or collarette of embroidery gathered around 
the neck reaches to the shoulder-tips. he sleeves have 
wristbands and frills of embroidery. This model is made 
up in white nainsook or cambric, and in pretty wash goods 
of delicate colors, as striped dimity, the new Canton cords, 
pink or blue with white lengthwise cords, and in pin-checked 
and striped ginghams. Some mothers open this garment 
down the entire back, and use it as an apron over other 
dresses. 

A boyish frock for a little fellow two or three years old 
(Fig. 5) can be made of white dimity, cotton damask, or 
piqué. The waist is laid in lengthwise pleats all around, 
and buttoned in the back. The collar opens in front and 
back, and, like the cuffs of the coat sleeves, is narrowly 
edged with embroidery. The kilted skirt is sewed to the 
waist, and the join is hidden by the belt. Colored Cham- 
béry and linen dresses are similarly made. 

A kilt skirt and bolero jacket (Fig. 12) of white, pink, or 
buff piqué are worn over a nainsook blouse by baby boys 
two and a half to four years old. The kilt is sewed to an 
under-waist, and a long nainsook blouse with large sleeves is 
mounted over it. The bolero jacket is separate, and may be 
left off at pleasure. It is curved, open high in front and 
back, and has a wide round collar. A scant ruffle of Ham- 
burg embroidery trims the jacket. 

A walking coat for little girls or boys of eighteen months 
to three years (Fig. 15) is made very full and broad according 
to the present mode, and slightly longer than the dresses be- 
neath. The coat illustrated is of soft cotton cheviot in nar- 
row blue stripes on white, trimmed with Hamburg edging and 
rows of white cotton galloon. It is for achild of three years, 
and has three breadths gathered to a short round waist, 
which is hidden, except just in front, by two deep cape 
ruffies. Sleeves of great width are gathered to cuffs, and 
the cuffs and collar are trimmed with galloon. This model 
serves for dressy coats of white or pearl-gray crépon, lined 
with thin silk and edged with guipure lace; also for repped 
silk coats, tan, rose-color, or gray-blue, and for light sum- 
mer silks with narrow stripes of color on white. Simpler 
fabrics for the same purpose are diagonal French flannels, 
and those flecked with color, as pale blue or pink on light 
gray ground. 

A little reefer jacket for girls of two to five years (Figs. 9 
and 10), to wear over white frocks, is of thickly repped old- 
rose silk, It has three shoulder capes set on under the revers 
collar, which give great breadth and also an important air 
that is further increased by large white pearl buttous down 
the front and defining the waist in the back. Russian blue 
and red silk, navy-blue serge, and red repped wool dotted 
with green are also used for these reefers for spring, while 
for summer they are made of white piqué edged with em- 
broidery. 

Reefers of army-blue cloth or of navy-blue serge are for 
boys of two to four years Se on when laying aside winter 
cloaks (Fig. 3). ‘They are simply shaped, with wide tabbed 
back and stitched pe es. The buttons are of white pearl 
or smoked pearl, or else of brass with an anchor on each. 
Soft gray flannels flecked with blue are also used for reefers. 
Tan leather collars and cuffs are on other dark blue reefers, 
the collar being round instead of notched. White a 
reefers have similar round collars neatly stitched or corded 
on the edge. 

A new cap for infants up to six months of age (Fig. 11) has 
a cape attached to fall on the shoulders and protect the neck. 
It is made of puffs of point d’esprit net branching out 
from a flat crown and joined by lace beading through which 
pink, white, or blue satin ribbon is laced or twisted. Ruffles 
of point d’esprit trimmed with baby-ribbon edge the crown, 
front, and cape. Rosettes and a face ruche of net are the 
trimmings. The strings are of ribbon, and the whole cap is 
lined with thin white silk. 

A washable sun-bonnet with Normandy crown and frilled 
shirred front (Fig. 8) is pretty for girls of three to five years. 
It is made of pink or blue Chambéry, or of white lawn drawn 
on cords and edged with white lace or embroidery. 

A grandmother's cap of point d’esprit net over white silk is 
for best wear for small girls (Fig. 14). It has a shirred crown 
and brim with a lace frill on the front me pe out beyond 
a face ruche of net. The cape is covered with lace like that 
of the front, either Mechlin or the favorite Oriental lace. 
White brocaded ribbon forms the rosette on top of the front 
and the bow in the back. 

Peaked-crown hats (Fig. 2) of silk mull or of China silk 
puffed on cords are for girls of two to five years. They come 
in pink and pale blue, and have for their sole trimming a 
dashing bow and ends of the material placed directly in front. 
The strings are also of the material. 





T> Many Inqutrees.—The Decorative Alphabet, by Dora Wheeler, 
which appeared in Vols. XVII. and XVIIL. of the Bazar, ix now ixaned 
complete on a8pecial Supplement, which will be furnished to any one 
who wishes it on receipt of application enclosing five cents at this office. 
The numbers of the Bazar in which it was published are out of stock. 


Dianrita, “ Bazar,” Mas. J. E. W., Awnerta, J. W. M., OL» Sunsoripr 
M. FP. S., anp Ornens.—Information about clothes for small children an 
lager hoys is given in Sage Some Fetions ot -“ — of the Bazar. 

“Pawn ov Nexp.”— a dress are given 
in Bazar No. 2 of Vol. XXIV, Miasne avo net changed ts cut, but 
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a added under their revers collar. Some China 
silk skirts are made in bell shape with lining throughout, while others 
on 


hang a 
ns. A. J, B.—See azar No. 11 for hints about clothes. ” 





girls’ Get 
Saunas eee Ft 8 GS Of Bre yous, and erdpen or Lndin oiik fer ber sum- 
An Our Su —Combine black satin and jetted net with black 
silk ~ 4 mene dress. See description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 


Mrs. J. E. W.—Make your cloth gown like the heliotrope ondine wool 
described in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13. It will make a very 
“i = inexpensive ball 

KNRIRTTA. — an ve wh for spring get white or pink 
stri or dotted silk, and make with a round walt filled out af the 
neck with chiffon, and have puffed chiffon sleeves. Have a pink satin 

put two or three raches of pink satin around the short 
skirt. ke the white India linen with a full belted waist, paffed 
) floance inning at the 
collar and band, and wear a satin rib- 
bon belt. A black Henrietta cloth waist for a lady of fifty should be 
slightly pointed, with a vest of two drooping puffs of black satin gradu- 
peed a eye py ab Og P, t sutin oe | the col- 
wa also on ave a pu satin at the 

top of Seeaveoeees of Henrietta cloth, . 

Aunix.—Get white dotted crépon for a graduating dress. Make with 
yoke and sleeves of white guipure, a satin girdle, and gored skirt. Wear 

ings if the Commencement exercises are 


jay A oe oe 
- In the even’ ut black stockings and slippers in the daytime. P. 
afc fon e daytime. ‘art 


your hair in the middle, wave it 
the back. 

Youne Hovusrxerren.—A vase of flowers or an epergne for fruit, and a 
— of linen embroidered in —— pattern, are suitable for the centre 
of a table. Candles are used singly in Colonial silver candlesticks on din- 
ner tables, and in candelabra both there and on the mantel. Satin mer- 
veilleux is stylish again, and will be easily matched for an entire dress, or 

for a skirt to wear with various waists, 

Lov.—Make your black India silk with a surplice waist with folded gir- 
die, the neck filled in with black chiffon. Put jet along the edge of the 
crossed front and around the sleeves below the puffed top. Have a double 
skirt, edging each with jet galloon. Make thin wash dresses with shirred 
waists or with surplice front, and have a Spanish flounce of straight 
breadths gathered to a scant bell-shaped skirt. Put a bertha raffle of em- 
broidery or guipure lace below shirring on waist, Edge surplice fronts 
with lace two or three inches wide, or with a ruffle of the materia! gath- 
ered through the middle. 

wtrot.—Use your three canvas breadihs slightly gored at the top 
for a skirt widened by a front breadth of satin surah of a darker shade, 
The waist of surah shonid fasten on the left side, and be slightly pointed, 
with two or three folds of black satin on the lower edge; also on collar, 
and on close lower Pos of sleeves that are puffed at top. A thick cord 
with black satin will finish the foot more becomingly than many folds. 
You can have a foundation skirt of silk, or line the canvas skirt through- 
out, as you choose. 2 

Inxz.—White slippers, white silk stockings, and white undressed kid 
gloves should complete the white dancing toilette. 

Hamittos or St, Lovis.—Pat your boy of six years in sailor suits of 
cotton twills, serge, and flannels; the first with kuee-breeches, the others 
with long sailor trousers. e boy of four years should wear kiits, with 
tailor of the cotton Galateas in colored stripes, and for best piqné 
kilts with jacket and a blouse of white cambric. The baby of two years 
wears boyish pleated frocks of gingham in the nursery, and nainsook in 
the afternoon. The Greek knot is suitable with frout hair as you now 
wear it, Your stationery is in good taste. 

Unprowxp.—Light-weight wool, either gray or heliotrope, is better 
than India silk for the travelling dress, Read about such dresses in Ba- 
zar No. 11. The groom should wear a black coat, black vest, and gray 
trousers when the bride is married in her travelling dress. 

Enquiren, M. C. B.—Send your card engraved with your new name 
and your day of receiving calis to those whose acquaintance you wish to 
retain. The groom st on the bride's right during the ceremony. A 
crépon dress for visits and church, another of grenadine, a travelling 
dress of cheviot, and some wash dresses will be the most important part 
of a troussean for June. Add a cape of lace or silk, and a cloth jacket for 
wraps. Six or eight sets of under-clothing are sufficient. 

A C.—Make the SS at least four yards wide, with tucks 
and insertion for trimming. Have a full belted waist for a slender figure, 
gathering it to the collar all around, and adding a collarette of white lace 
that reaches to the tip of the shoulders. Have a wide girdle of eatin rib- 
bon, and very large puffed sieCra, Line with silk or with French cambric. 

A. R. E.—It is not customary . »™embers of yachting parties on pri- 
vate yachts to pay calls upon strange. Sonts, unless they may be flying 
the same club flag. Unless in a very fashi ble port, yachtemen do not 
dress for diuner. There are many pretty dem. *oilettes for women, and 
the usefal dinner coat for the men. ~ 

Mavevetne G.—Use your husband's name the sam. ~~always on your 
calling-cards. There is no such thing now as a “ vieiting-c 4.” 

Iononanor.—Many young women are obliged to travel alone, A well- 
behaved young person will rarely suffer annoyance of any kind, 

Mera.—The curd for Mra. is 24 x3%; for men, 14g x56. The man’s 
card should read, “ Mr. John Smith.” 

Sunsouisre.—Why not have a musical? If not suitable, have an even- 
ing of old-fashioned games, or charades, or a little play. . 

. 1 ae Reaver.—Three cards should be left. The cards may be sent 

y mail. 

Mus. G.—The situation is a little complex, but we should think the 
better way would be for you to call upon Mrs. X. very formally, and on 
having done your social duty, leave the matter in her hands. 

Viva.—1l. There is no reason why unmarried men should have been in- 
oes. —— the Jady made af eee to her rule. 2. No call of 
acknowledgment is necessary. n paying such calls, leave two of your 
husband's cards and one of your Pack . * 

Katos,—You are right; lady still owes you a call. 

Mes. D. M. T.—Cam by Alexandre Dumas, was “written by a 
French author living in the 1880 period.” Your card questions are best 
answered by Pole or Hoyle. 

C. R. B.—Your answer to an invitation depends upon the character of 
the invitation, If it is an informal note, answer in the same way; if it 
be written in the third person, respond with like formality. 

Prercexiry.—You may yt p~ cards by mail ; mark them P. p. c., 
which is more conventional, and means the same thing. Black without 
crape is sufficient. Mourning for a parent is worn a year. 

“Great Apminer.”"—The satin wedding gown and trousseau dresses 
described in Bazar No. 13 will probably suit you. Whether the ceremony 
is private or before all friends is a matter of personal feeling. Either way 
you snggest is good. 

F. M. C.—Your material is French poplin, and is in good style. Get 
shot surah, rose and green, or tan and green, for the vest. Pipe it with 
brown silk or velvet. 

Y. E. G.—Ginghams and white wash dresses will be made with belted 
waists, surplice fronts, or with yokes of lace or embroidery, and with ber- 
tha frills. Sleeves are large puffs or mutton-legs in shape. Short skirts of 
four straight widths with insertions or flounces as trimming are popular. 
Point d’esprit net in tiny dots is revived for lace dresses laid plainly on 
shot silk, and trimmed with flounces of lace over pinked silk. Tou could 
also have a silk skirt covered with three or four wide flounces of lace, 

Sussoniser.—The seams reach to the tip of the shoulders. Cut the 
hack of each of the white jackets in two wide forms. Make a binzer of 
the tan diagonal, with back fitted by middle and side forms. Reefers are 
donbie-breasted, and are worn buttoned. rs are worn Open, und are 
single-breasted. Let the jacket reach half-way to the knees, Use flat 
bias folds or elsé Hercules braid around the tan-colored skirt. 

Ame.ta.—Read about a black silk drees in New York Fashions of the 
last Bazar, No. 138. Have a white ye yoke over pink silk to make 
your China silk dress becoming. Add a vest of yellow silk to the cloth 
dress, Do not put crinoline lining in the China silk skirt. 

Miss B. W. P.—The dress of white chiffon over silk is suitable for the 
bride, and pin-dotted Swiss muslin for the bridemaids. The tulle veil is 
part of the bride’s dress. Name the exact hour in the invitations. High 
noon is twelve o'clock. The menu you su t is good. You can use 
canned chicken for salad. Réséda vreen with white or pink dots 
wili suit a fair bride. The black silk dress, or the erépon described in 
the trousseau dresses of No. 18, is also suitable. e do not reply 
to questions about dress by mail. 

“Mus. Skewton.”—Use light biscuit-colored cloth for a young lady's 

ring cape. Gather it full to a shallow round yoke covered with écra 
guipure lace, and have a deep frill of the lace below. The lower cape 
should scarcely reach to the waist-line. Have a full ruche of satin ribbon 
around the neck. 

W. E. M.—Make the challi dress with revers surplice waist, and trim 
the plastron, sleeves, and skirt with black gros grain ribbon. Make the 
checked gingham with four breadths slightly gored and merely hemmed. 
Have a tucked yoke in a belted waist, and nse neat white dotted embroid- 
ery for a collar, cuffs, and belt; instead of having braid on the skirt, let 
in dotted insertions between tucks four inches wide. 

. MoL.—It is — years since hoop-skirts were generally worn, 
though some ladies used very small skirts jike those you mention five or 
six years Jater. 

" Baox Bay.—Make the cambric dresses of a girl of fifteen very 
simply with a high belted waist, the top shirred across as a yoke, the 
turned-over collar of embroidery, with caffs to match. Use white satin 
ribbon as a belt, and have a full skirt almost to her shoe-tops For the 
young lady's wash dresses have shoulder ruffles of — lace or em- 
broidery ov round belted waists. The lady with large hips should wear 
jacket waists and slightly gored skirts, Get her a black surah with pin 
dots of bine like that described at length in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 11. For her challi dress choose a lilac ground striped with white. 
Make with surplice waist and revers bound with black eatin ribbon, and 
have a gored skirt with two or three ruffies of ribbon at the foot, 
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Cuaprer XIV.—({ Continued.) 
AN EXPLANATION. 





oe understand at whose suggestion and persuasion this 
notabie enterprise was set afoot. Clara lost no time in 
carrying out her idea; she would make Francesca known to 


her own father. There was the danger of one or the other 
finding out the name common to both, but it was Emanuel's 
humor to call everybody by what we others call their Chris- 
tinn name, and neither Francesca nor he himself was of a 
curious mind. Sooner or later the thing would certainly be 
discovered. Francesca might discover it; her father might 
discover it, She herself might reveal the secret. 

She went straight to the point. “ You are getting too full 
of fancies, Francesca,” she said. ‘‘ You want a change of 
scene aud thoughts and company. Let me prescribe for 
you 

Your prescription would be Brighton or Eastbourne, 


Clara. Another hotel. No, thank you.” 

‘‘ My prescription is going to be a very different thing. I 
shall take you, to begin with, out of this atmosphere of 
jasmine and lily. You shall go with me where you will get 
vothing but plain fresh air—as fresh as they can get, that is. 
You are unhappy with your mother because you are full of 
doubts and questions. You are no longer in harmony with 
her ideas, and you are not clear about your own. , how, 
what I will do for you, I have a cousin of whom I have 
told you, my cousin Nell, Well, Nelly is a teacher of music; 


she teaches the banjo and the piano and the concertina. She 
lives in a house of her own. er father, who is on the Turf, 
sometimes pays the rent and sometimes forgets it, and Nell 
keeps herself by her lessons. I have spoken to her about 
you. She will let you have a bedroom, and a share of the 
sitting-room whenever there are no pupils, And she will 
take you about and show you the working world—the real 
workers, not the working world of statistics—so many thou- 
sands of women working for so little a day, so many millions 
of submissive wives—but the world as itis. Then, perhaps, 
you will understand something. You shall see the cut- 
throat competition, after which you will not talk so glibly 
—not that you ever do—about sweaters. Oh, you don't 


know how hard it is to get work, to sell work, to pay your 
way at all! nor how many there are who are never able to 
climb up out of the dreadful ruck. And you will understand 
when you see the misery how strong must be the resolution 
to get out of it, and how brave and patient and clever must 


be the man who does succeed. And, if you look about, you 
will discover who are the men that succeed. They are of 
our People, Francesca—that is, of my People. hey are 
the Jews who have these qualities and are so brave and pa- 
tient. Down below—I have seen it—tbefe is trample, trample, 
trample for the weak; and there is fighting, fighting, and 
fighting all the time for the strong.” 

‘You tempt me, Clara. But what will my mother 
say?” 

‘* Your mother is always saying that you are free. 
ever, consult her. I want to show you what the world is, 
Francesca. The women have got to take their share, mind 
you, in the real world, without stopping to consider whether 
they are the equals of the men or not. There is no time for 
idle speculation. Oh! my dear Francesca—in this house can 
one say it? Can one whisper it? There isn’t an atom of 
reality in all the advanced women put together, because 
nivety women out of every hundred in the world belong to 
the place where they trample and they fight, and they've 
just got to do what they can and make the best of the con- 
ditions.” 

Francesca sighed. ‘‘ You only make matters worse,” she 
said. ‘‘The Passing Show was a pretty play. Yours is a 
bloodthirsty fight.” 

‘‘Come down and see. There is a man down there who 
will talk to you—such a wise man, Fanchon; a kind of 
Prophet—who wanders about the world and makes his ob- 
servations. You shall be made quite comfortable. I will 
go over to see you as often as I can, but you will be better 
without me, alone with Nelly and Emanuel—the Prophet, 
you know—Emanuel the Prophet. Think it over, Francesca, 
and come out of this place, which is a prison, barred, thou 
gilded and scented. With Nelly, at , you will not 
able to ring a bell if you want anything. I do believe, 
Francesca, if you stay with her a month, you will learn to 
make the puddings, and you will not even desire to return 
to your Magic K.” 


How- 


“The child is packing up things,” said Melkah, the old 
woman, to her mistress. ‘‘ What is she doing that for?” 

‘She is leaving us for a week or two, Melkah. She is 
going to stay with friends for a while.” 

‘It is not well with ber. She sits without speaking or 
moving. She never sings nor smiles. Marry ber—marry 
her. t her marry the man who loves her. Else her fan- 
cies will turn to visions, and her visions will abide with her, 
and she will be like unto one who is stricken by the stars.” 


Cuaprrer XV. 
‘“My dreams presage some joyful news at hand.”—Romeo and Juliet. 


‘Loox around you, Francesca.” Clara sat down on the 
bed, and indicated with her parasol the various points of 
the compass represented by the four corners of the room. 
‘This is the cottage you hewe deliberately chosen instead 
of your Palace. This room is all that you will have for 
yourself until you tire of things and go home again—unless 
Something happens,” shé added, softly. 

The room was certainly very smail—say twelve feet by 
eleven. It was also furnished as simply as a bedroom can 
be furnished. That is to say, there was a bed in it; there 
were also a chest of drawers, a single chair, and a wash- 
hand-stand; a small cupboard, a slip of carpet, and a small 
looking-glass completed the furniture. o the ordinary 
eye it suggested a housemaid’s room—the chamber of the 
under-housemaid. To Francesca it represented the furni- 
ture proper to her experiment. 

Standing on the floor, open, was a trunk, one box—a 
large box, certainly, but one box only—which contained all 


Francesca’s ‘‘ things.” This young lady of pe | was 
ing to stay an indefinite time in lodgings, and had actuaily 
brought all her ‘‘things” in one box. She was engaged in 


unpacking these things, laying them in the drawers and 
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hanging them up in the cupboard. It was the first time in 
her life that she had done this work for herself, and there 
was a ar, Rage it. Yet one cannot say that she alio- 
gether liked it. Lifting and hanging and folding fatigues 
even the arms of youth. While she was thus busied the 
talk went on, Clara doing most of it. 

“The room will do very well,”’ Francesca 
ae | “It is not the room that I think about.” 

“You have seen Nelly. She will be your principal com- 
panion as long as you choose to stay ton unless—unless 
Something happens.” She repeated the last words with a 
murmur which almost suggested the phrase of the old woman 
who, when she says ‘‘ Something,” means the Black Box. 

** Nelly and I mean to get on very well together. And 
Something will happen, I am sure. Ob! I am already glad 
that came. Something great will happen to me here. I 
fee! that I shall have a great experience. As for Nelly, we 
ry get on. She looks as good-natured and as dainty as 
she is pretty.” 

‘She is what she looks—poor Nell! oy you will find 


, eare- 


her—I don’t know—rather sharper of and more de- 
cided in manner than most of the girls you know. She's 
got to keep herself, and the home us well, for her father 
gives her very little. She is bread-winner and housek 

and all, and it makes her sharp. I am quite sure you wil 
like her, Francesca. Otherwise I would never have 

posed the thing. And then”—she colored a little, feeling 
guilty of conspiracy, and being a- young conspirator, not 
yet hardened in crime, she could not help changing color 
— dropping her eyes—‘‘and then there is Emanuel, you 

now.” 

“Yes; there’s always the mysterious Emanuel. Who is 
he, Clara?” 

** He is Nelly’s lodger.” 

“Oh! A lodger?” Francesca’s face fell. ‘I thought we 
should be alone in the house—Nelly and I and the servants 
together.” 

“The servants) My dear, it is one little maid of four- 
teen. And I fear you must expect to meet Emanuel at all 
the meals.” She looked out of the window. “ There he is, 
sitting in the sun—he can’t get too much sun—without a 
hat, at his work. He is a wood-carver by trade.” 

“Oh!” Again Francesca’s face fell. ‘A wood-carver. 
I am to take my dinger in the company of a working-man. 
Well. Why not? ' If it is all in the experiment, Clara, why 
not? I shall imagine myself to be a working-woman before 
I have done I dare say.” 

“He is something more than a working-man, Francesca. 
How much more I leave you to find out, Oh! you will 
find him,” she laughed, ‘‘a very well trained working-man. 
Francesca "Clara became very much in earnest, and laid 
her hand upon ber friend’s arm—*‘ please, please, I implore 
you, do not begin by thinking of him as a working-man, 

ou shall know the reason why afterwards. What else he 
is—but you shall find out for yourself.” 

** Very well, Clara, I will think of bim as you wish.” She 
stooped and fished up a packet from the interior of the box: 
a little leather case. She opened it, and took out a minia- 
ture, which she placed on the mantel-shelf. 

“* Heavens!” cried Clara, turning suddenly pale. ‘‘ You 
a rought the portrait of your father—your father— 

re!” 


“Why not? I carry it about with me always. It gives 
me a sense of protection. I am not afraid of anything so 
long as his picture is beside me.” 

“Here! Oh! I did not expect.... But never mind.” 

Francesca pushed aside the long branches of Virginia- 
creeper which hung before the window. ‘‘ We want more 
air,” she said. ‘‘ What a strange lookout! A great ceme- 
tery covered with tombs. The living on one side of the 
house and the dead on the other. They sleep quietly, Clara. 
I think they will not disturb me.” 

“The portrait of her father! Here!” murmured Clara. 
** Oh, she will know him at first sight!” 

** There is a little garden,” Francesca went on. ‘‘ What a 
funny little garden! There is a man in it—a man with lon 
hair, sitting at a bench in the sun, bareheaded, with a pane 
before him. Clara, this is your wood-carver, I suppose. He 
looks very busy.” 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ that is our wood-carver.” 

nodded, and went back to her work of putting 
away. Clara turned her eyes from the miniature on the 
mantel-shelf to the man in the garden. 

“You said you had something else to say, Clara, while we 
were unpacking.” 

“Yes. Ob, yes, yes!—I had almost forgotten. It is only 
that I want you not to think any longer that you are looking 
out of a hotel window at the Passing Show. You are in the 
Show, dressed up and ready to piey our OWD se te part. 
No more of the nest lined with e dre and velvet, all 
apart and secluded. Here we are in the world of work.” 

“T shall dream that [am in it. But, of course, I can never 
be in the world, really, at all. It isn’t healthy to sit too much 
at the hotel window, is it?” 

** Nell will go about with you and show you things— 
whatever you would like to see. But don’t try to see every- 
thing. You can find out what you want in two or three 
families as well as in a thousand: men are all alike, I be- 
lieve, only differently dressed—and we eat different things, 
happily.” Clara shuddered, for there came into the window, 
wafted by the summer breath from some neighbor's house, 
a fragrance of fried fish. ** Nelly, you know, can only take 
you about among her own People. If you want to see the 
other People you must go to the curates and the sisters and 

deaconesses and the Bible women and the mission men 
and the Salvation lasses and the young men from the Uni- 
versities. It will touch them to see a pretty girl like you 
interested in their work. Compassion and loveliness go well 
together.” 

**I dare say we shal] not want any other than Nelly’s 
friends.” 

“TI sometimes think, Francesca, that if, one-tenth part of 
the labor were spent upon our People that is b pad expended 
among these Christians, to lift them up and drag them out 
of the mire and push and shove them along the ways of vir- 
tue, the old reproach of our stiffneckedness and our stub- 
bornness would have been broken down long ago. There 
must be something singularly attractive in being dirty and 
drunken, otherwise the on slums would cease to-mor- 
row. Francesca, don’t be persnaded to go slumming. It 
does no good, mind, except to make one miserable, to find 
human creatures living like pigs in a sty. What you want 
is the right —_ ing o  oaaren and that, my dear, 

ou wil rom good honest working le much better 
then el he wrecks and the failures.” Bg 

**1 will follow your advice, Clara,” Francesca replied, 
ot “You brought me here. You shall tell me what 
to do. 
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‘*T want to drag you out of yourself, my dear. If you can 

only feel that von are like everybod Hoenn put at the 

crowd—you will be transformed. And before I have done I 

will give you—what? You shall see. Such gifts as you 

never dreamed of aaa 2 I shall make you twice as rich 
ore,” 


as ever you have been be 

‘* My dear Clara”. was touched with the sud- 
into earnestness—‘‘ why do you take so much 
t me? Iam not worth it.” 
, you 


as well as your rstands them.” 

“What we all want? I suppose we do not all want the 
same thing.” 

“Oh! we do. All the same aioe My dear”—she 
caught Francesca’s hand—“ we all want love. You as much 
as the meanest milliner’s girl in Regent Street; and you had 
it, and.you didn’t understand that you wanted it, and you 
threw it away all for a formula.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying, Clara!” 
cesca’s cheeks erent and her lips quivered. 

“Ob, yes, do! Now, that’s enough. You will find out 
the truth, or else I shall be sorry indeed that ever I brought 

ou here; but remember, my dear, above all things talk to 

manuel, Talk to him when you've done pinching Nelly.” 
leg om turned and looked into the garden aguin through 
the Virginia-creeper. Just then Emanuel lifted his head and 
looked up with a sigh of weariness. The sunlight fell full 
upon his face. Heavens! how like it was to Francesca’s 
face! Clara glanced sharply at her friend to see if per- 
chance there should be any ition. None? Strange! 
Yet Francesca had with her never went anywhere 
without it—the drawing of her father’s face. Why did she 
not cry out with wonder at the likeness? But no, she showed 
not the least sign of ition or trouble or doubt. The 
face was twenty years older, yet the same face. 

" uel,” Clara went on, watching for some sign and 
talking while she watched, ‘‘ will tell you many great and 
wonderful things. He has brought home with him some 
great and wonderful discovery. Nobody knows yet what it 
is. He leans over the garden wall and meditates upon it. 
My dear! Emanuel is not a common working-man, nor is 
he a common man atall. I have asked him to be gracious. 
Don’t mind his calling you by your first name, Francesca. 
It is his humor. He is like a Quaker for that. In the East, 
where he has travelled a great deal, the Arabs call each other 
by one name only. I don’t believe he knows my surname—” 

** Is he one of your own People, Clara? ‘But I suppose he 
must be.” 

“* He is—very much. Like us, he is a Spanish Jew. Per- 
haps, some day, he will tell you the family history. It is 
ee 

“Spanish? Iam always coming across Spaniards. Yes. 
If it is like my own history—” 

‘It is exactly like your own, Francesca. Sball we go 
down?” 

“Yes; I my so. I feel as if I were about to be cut 
adrift, and yet I am not afraid. I am on a voyage of dis- 
covery, and on the other side of the sea—what?’ 

‘* You shall see. Something that you little expect—some- 
thing great. Justremember once more, dear, that you are no 
longer looking out of the window of a private room in an 
hotel. Dear me! I never before understood how a man 
may make himself a veritable hermitage out of a private 
room. He needn't go into the desert and live in a cave 
among serpents and pean. He needn't put on sack- 
cloth and a hair shirt. ell, here you are, and here I shall 
leave you. And now—oh! These are the rules of the house. 
Thig is the last of the explaining. Breakfast at eight, din- 
ner at one, tea at five, supper at nine. Simple living. No 
luxuries. For society, Emanuel and Nell. Oh! And ”— 
Clara hesitated, ‘‘ there may be—I hope not—but I fear there 
may be—a young fellow. He isn’t Love himself exactly— 
not with wi you know, and a bow, but he has introduced 
the subject of Love, and—and—well, I don't know. But be 
may come in some evening with an offering of shrimps— 
Love’s simple gift of shrimps. I hope not.” 

“Why not?’ 

** Because, great stupid, he’s a Christian, and she is a 
Jewess. Don’t you understand that it can’t be? We must 
not marry outside our own People. And Nelly’s father in 
some things—not that on the race-course he ever asks what ~ 
he eats—is the most religious of men. If a Jewess marries 
outside her religion she leaves her People. Very well. 
That's all, [think. Oh! You must remember that Nelly’s 
pupils mostly come to her in the evening. She wants the 
parlor from six to nine: And now we'll go down stairs. 
After tea I shall and leave you to—Emanuel—and, oli! 
Francesca!”—she kissed her friend on the cheek after the 
manner of maidens. ‘ You will, I think, I hope, learn to be 
content to be a wo a woman—though you are 
now so cold and so prond—you poor thing!” 

A tear stood in her eye, and her voice broke—was not 
Francesca, though she was ignorant of the fact, her own 
cousin? Was she not contriving a beautiful conspiracy 
which should restore the fatherless one to her long-lost parent, 
with at of cousins, just like quite ordinary maidens? 
“Oh! and I quite forgot”—Clara turned round ut the head 
of the stairs; ** it’s no-use here ringing for my ape Tf you 
do, nothing will come up. Aladdin has lost his lamp. The 
Magic Knob, my dear, has lost its Virtue.” 


Fran- 


Cuarrer XVL 
“BID ME DISCOURSE.” 


Droprptne into prose, Clara said that it was past tea-time, 
and that Nelly would be waiting, and they must go down 
stairs. 

Nelly, in fact, was waiting. The tea was laid with an 
unusual display of cake and confitures and dainty bread-and- 
butter. It was a tea not likely to be re —a tea in honor 
of her visitor; this young lady, fabulously rich, who could 








make her—Nelly—rich, and never feel it. This mental atti- 
tude in the presence of a rich person is quite intelligible, and 
therefore universal. Who, among poor men boarg ee | from 
poverty, can stand before a very rich man without the —— 
that this man, without feeling it, as they think and say, 
remove from him the reproach of poverty? Inept poor man! 
The rich man could not remove the re’ of ineptitude 
which keeps you poor. Go! get ability, and then you will 
be able to stand upright before your rich man with no such 
envious yearning. But Nelly had never before been in the 
company of a rich person, and it must be confessed that she 
had been encouraged to respect worldly wealth above all 
earthly things. Therefore she sat nervously behind her 
tea-tray arranging her cups and saucers, and wondered what 
the rich girl wanted down there—among the folk who work. 
Clara had told her this and that, but the more Clara talked 
about it the less Nelly understood. What did Francesca 
Elveda—her mother worth millions—want that she should 
leave her lap of luxury and come down to this simple, if re- 
spectable, six-roomed house in a—well, respectable though 
not elevated, suburban terrace? Standing at the table was 
the lodger—Emanuel—the working-man whom Francesca 
was so carefully entreated not to consider as a working-man. 
He had not changed his dress—he still wore his working 
feces. Francesca had expected a frock-coat at least. But 
e showed no consciousness of being dressed otherwise than 


was right. He stood aside when the two girls entered the 
room, and waited to be introduced. ‘This Clara made haste 
to do. 


Now this was the first scene or situation—which might 
very well be the last—Francesca was to be presented to her 
own father. She had his portrait upstairs on the mantel-shelf. 
Why should she not recognize him? Yet why should she? 
We have already in the Chapter of Coincidence which goes 
before called attention to the difference between the face of 
twenty-five and the face of forty-five or fifty. Would you 
know yourself, dear reader of forty-five, when you consider 
that old portrait? Would pone daughter know you if she 
had not seen you during all those years? Would she know 
you, if she had never seen you at all, except in a portrait 
taken at twenty-five? Would she recognize you if she had 
nothing to go by—no shifting changes in the light—look of 
the eyes—trick of stooping shoulders—chin in the air—car- 
riage of the figure—no familiar music of your voice—no 
gesture—nothing but the face that changes not—the face 
painted by the sun? Would she recognize you if, in addi- 
tion, your short hair had grown long, your brown beard was 
flecked with y, your smooth face was lined, and your 
eyes were half Id en with glasses? Would your daugh- 
ter, again, recognize you if you rg ory before her, not in 
the guise of a gentleman, with a boiled shirt and a white 
collar, and a frock-coat all buttoned down before, and white 
hands, but in the dress of a better-class working-man with 
a flannel shirt having a flannel collar. and a square jacket 
with pockets, and weather-browned, work-hardened hands? 

‘Francesca, dear.” Clara turned furiously red, and 
plunged at once into her situation, taking it rather too 
quickly for the audience, had there been any. ‘‘ This is 
Emanuel. It is his special wish to be addressed and to 
call us by the first name only. Emanuel, this is my friend 
Francesca, of whom—of whom—of whom I spoke to you— 
Francesca—who has come—come—come to stay here.” 
Without any apparent reason Clara hesitated, stammered, 
and showed every sign of nervousness. But she also watched 
the two people whom she presented to each other, glancing 
curiously from one to the other. There was not in either 
face a spark of recognition, or even of suspicion or surprise. 
Yet, to her, who knew, the two faces were exactly alike; the 
secret was proclaimed; she was only astonished that Nelly 
did not cry out, ‘‘ Why, Francesca is his daughter!” or that 
Emanuel did not exclaim, gravely, certainly, ‘* Why, you 
must be my child!” or that Francesca herself did not stoop 
and kiss his hand, crying: ‘*My father! I have, then, a 
father! I know you by your likeness to me!” None of these 
things happened. Therefore she went on, ‘‘ Emanuel, I 
want you to be very kind to Francesca. Tell her things— 
anything. Although she is only a woman, she is really in- 
telligent. Tell her some of the things you bave told me— 
some of your experiences—your travels—your learning — 
your science—everything.” 

Emanuel bowed low. Francesca, perhaps prepared by 
what Clara had told her, perceived that here was a man to be 
remarked. Not, certainly, a common working-man. There 
was a strange beauty in his face; his serious eyes; his ex- 
pression, steady and full of purpose, conveyed a sense of 
strength. As Clara bad predicted, she was attracted—or at 
least interested—from the very first. When he bowed and 
when he spoke it was with the manner of a Duke. Francesca 
knew no more about Dukes—French and Italian Dukes not 
counting—than her biographer; but when one speaks of the 
Ducal manner one arrives at it by a rapid and easy calcula- 
tion. One knows the plain Mister--his plain manners; one 
rises to those of an Esquire; a Knight Bachelor—manners 
just a little bit exalted; a Knight of the Bath—manners 
already distinguished; a Baronet—manners almost lordly; a 
Baron; and so on, till one arrives at the giddy elevation of a 
Duke and the Ducal manner. On this pinnacle, like some 
Simon taking his title proudly from his Pillar, stood Eman- 
uel the Wood-Carver, illustrating how fine the manner of a 
Duke may be. 

“Clara exaggerates my powers of interesting you,” he 
said. ‘But I will do what I can. Francesca, since that is 
your name, I am at your service.” His speech, like that of 
the girl herself, had something of a foreign accent, but his 
voice was musical and flexible. Clara could not understand 
why he looked at Francesca so curiously. It was not the 
look of recognition that she expected. Probably he would 
proceed to ask her a question which would lead to explana- 
tions. Better if the discovery were deferred. Better for 
them to become acquainted first. But she sat curious, ex- 
pectant, and rather afraid. 

**Come,” cried Nelly, tapping a cup with aspoon. ‘‘The 
tea is getting cold. Please leave off talking and begin.” 

Francesca took a chair. But Emanuel, oe over the 
table, took the loaf in his hands and said something in He- 
brew. Then he cut the bread and gave to each a piece. As 
this little ceremony was repeated at every meal it was not 
difficult to associate it after a little with the function called 
‘*Grace,” a thing omitted in hotels and at tables d’hdte. 
Francesca, indeed, was not acquainted with even the shortest 
formula of grace—a defect due to her exceptional upbring- 
ing. It was a custom of Religion, she observed. The man 


who repeated the Prayer brake bread and divided it. 

This done, Emanuel sat down and received his tea and 
took his toast in quite Occidental fashion. 

They sat awhile in silence—Nelly shy, Clara anxious, 
Francesea wondering how to make conversation with a 
working-man who had experiences of travel and of science. 
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oe of Alice sitting down to tea with the 
March Hare. he would propose that all should 
move one chair on. 


“1 did not expect,” the working-man began, ‘to meet 
this evening one whose face I have already seen.” 

** Where To seen my face, Mr.—I mean—Emanuel?” 
Francesca rep! y. When one is not a professional 
person of any kind it is natural to be jealous about the seclu- 
sion and privacy of one’s face. 

‘I might say that I have seen it many times—that is to 
say, its type—in Spain. In London it is rarer. But that is 
not = what I meant.” 

** We are of Spanish descent.” 

‘‘That is obvious. Spain sets her mark—Spain above all 
other nations—upon every one of her children.” 

‘* What did you mean, then?” 

‘**T have seen your face in a photograph. It is in the pos- 
session of a friend of yours—and of mine. Harold is his 
name.” 

Francesca colored. quickly. What right had Harold to 
show her photograph to this stranger—to any one? 

‘‘He did not show it to me,” Emanuel replied, reading 
her thoughts or ny gee) her blush. ‘‘ It was among his 

rivate papers on his desk that I saw it, and I took it up 
use it was a Spanish face.” 

“Oh! Is Harold a friend of yours? He has never spoken 
to me—yes—oh, yes; I remember now "—her face lit up— 
‘*he bas spoken to me often. You travelled with him. He 
found you among a Bedawi tribe—you travelled up the val- 
ley of the Euphrate together, Oh! I remember your name 
very well. And he thinks so much of you.” 

“Emanuel knows everybody,” said Clara. 

* Yes, we travelled t er.” 


Somehow she 


“You are that Emanuel? Oh! he can never speak enough 
about you. Oh! you are that Emanuel. Oh! I am so glad 
to meet you. I, too, have lived in the Desert. We lived in 


the tents, in the Hauran and the Desert south of the Hauran, 
for three delightful months. Emanuel,” she chan sud- 
denly and became at once open and expansive, ‘‘ since you 
are a friend of Harold’s, you must be a friend of mine.” 

“Harold is a young man of great qualities. It was in 
order to see Harold and to brivg him something—some- 
thing”—his eyes brightened—‘‘that I have discovered— 
something of the greatest importance—that I came here. 
He is my friend. I can talk to Harold.” 

“Talk to me as well,” said Francesca, ‘for he has told 
me of the talks you had in your travels. He remembers 
them yet. Was he not glad to see you?” 

“Very glad. We had much to say. On his table I saw 
your photograph.” 

Francesca colored again. What had Harold told this man? 

‘Harold is almost my brother,” she said, feeling immedi- 
ately after that she had said the weakest thing possible to be 
said. For, having boldly advanced the principle that Har- 
old’s friends were her friends, any explanation of the situa- 
tion was certainly undignified. 

‘* Almost your brother,” he repeated. ‘‘ Yet, between al- 
most and quite, how great a gulf is fixed!” 

Francesca made no reply. The thing might have been 
said with meaning. What had Harold told him? But it 
was said so gently and simply that it might have been only 
a general <Q wer 

**T hear,” Emanuel went on, ‘‘ that you find yourself, for 
some cause or other, separated from the world. When one 
grows older, it is separation from the world that is most 
desired. Away from cities one can breathe and think.” 

** But you must first know the world.” 

“One must first be young; and we must define the world. 
This is one world, round this house—a world that works, a 
world subordinate, yet a world well-to-do. Not far off is a 
world not so well-to-do, in positions not so assured. Farther 
off still there is the world of those who neither work nor live, 
but thieve and starve. Your world, perbaps, is another world 
still, which never works at all unless it works of its own 
choice. You can very easily, if you have imagination, feel 
separated from the world which works. But most women 
ardently desire that separation. In my youth” (‘‘ Now,” 
thought Clara, “for the revelation which will lead to the 
question”) ‘I have been in your world, Francesca; not for 
long; I might have staid in it but for an unforeseen occur- 
rence. Poor I was when I went into it: poor I came out of 
it; poor have I remained. It is not for me to find cheap 
sneers at the world which works not. Yet the true curse of 
Jabor is the curse of requiring work, as the only means of 
keeping in health of mind and body. We shonid find pity, 
not sneers, for the world which need not work, because for 
most its idleness destroys the strength and stops the growth 
of the finer qualities.” 

“T have no wish to remain idle,” said Francesca, ‘‘ My 
mother, who is wealthy, has always worked very hard.” 

Again an opening. Clara looked up sharply. What had 
her mother done? Advocated the independence of women. 
Why did not Emanuel ask the nature of that work? 

The chance was missed. Emanuel went on—generalizing 
—in his incurious manner, as if it mattered nothing about 
particular cases. ‘‘The best kind of work,” he said, “is 
recognized all over the world to be that which is done for 
all mankind. The preacher and the teacher, the statesman 
and the lawgiver, the physician and the lawyer, the man of 
letters, the poet and the painter, the man of science, the 
architect and the engineer, these men occupy a place far 
higher than the trader or the manufacturer or the producer. 
If your work concerns humanity, you cannot be separated 
from mankind.” - 

“But I must first find my work.” 

*“ Young lady,” he replied, ‘‘I know not yet what your 
gifts may be. For work of the nobler kind women are not 
called—no woman yet has advanced art or science or litera- 
ture; not one has advanced humanity. But, I say again, I 
know not what your gifts may be. Perhaps to receive, to 
understand, and ‘to interpret may be given to you—as it has 
been given tosome women, who yet have not been wives and 
mothers.” 

**Emanuel thinks,” said Clara, “that all women should 
be wives. That is the Teaching of our Religion.” 

“That is to say, it is the Law of Nature. Woman's 
proper work is laid down for her in certain lines. Outside 
those lines most women are unhappy. In this world which 
works, the women, I find everywhere, have all one hope. It 
is to become wives, and so to change unnatural work for 
that which is natural.” 

**We cannot all be married, Emanuel,” said Francesca. 
“What is a girl to do who wants work and does not wish 
to marry?” 

Emanuel gently waved his hands. ‘‘ We must find that 
woman, and then inquire into her gifts.” 

He relapsed into silence, and drank his tea. Then he 
rose, gravely bowed, and left the room. 
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three chaited for a few minutes. 


The “Tt is 
six!” cried C *“T have to home to dinner at seven, 
and it is Sabbath eve—I must fly. Francesca,I leave you 
to the tender mercies of Nelly and Emanuel. Good-by. I 
will not try to see until you send for me. Farewell, 
my dear. ' Good-by, Nell.” ran aw 


ay. 

I'm afraid, Francesca,” said Nell, tdenidly, “that I’ve 
got a pupil coming at six.” 

Francesca sought the refuge of her little room; the west- 


ering sun fell full u her face; below, at the end of the 
narrow garden, st Emanuel leaning over the low wall, 
looking across the field of graves—the stony waste and 
wilderness of tombs. How huge a pyramid might be made 
only out of the tombs in graveyards of those whose 
memory is long forgotten, though the granite slab, or 
the headstone, or the broken shaft remains! The attitude 


of the man was one of meditation. 
[to Be ConTINUED. } 





Epna LYALL, whose new novel, ‘To Right the Wrong,” 
is begun in this number of.the Bazar, lives at Eastbourne, 
England. Her real name is Ada Ellen Bayly, and her nov- 
els, ‘‘ Donovan,” “The Knight-Errant,” and ‘‘We Two,” 
have made her name a household word in her own country 
and in America. She is said to be a very sweet-looking wo- 
man, with dark hair, dark blue eyes, and a lovely complexion. 





Edna Lyall began to write when she was a mere girl just out 
of school, and from the first has enjoyed a brilliant success, 
her stories appealing to the hearts of her readers, and being 
always written with a purpose. “To Right the Wrong’ 
will be found absorbingly interesting from beginning to end. 

—Miss Ida Hewitt, the daughter of Richard Hewitt, of 
Cairo, West Virginia, will run the first train over the World's 
Fair grounds on the opening-day of the exhibition. ‘Miss 
Hewitt is probably the only woman locomotive engineer in 
the world, and follows her profession from choice, since her 
father is a man of wealth. Her answer to the request of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers that she should join 
their body was that though she could not be a brother, she 
would at least be a sister to them. Miss Hewitt’s costume 
on her first ‘‘run” at the World’s Fair will be that of a 
Spanish girl of the fourteenth century. 

—At the celebration in June, at Hock Island, Llinois, of 
the three-bundredth anniversary of the establishment of Prot- 
estantism in Sweden, Prince Bernadotte, son of the King of 
Sweden and yong will probably be present with his 
wife. This is that Prince who, by his marriage to a maid 
of honor to the Queen, forfeited his rights of succession to 
the throne. 

—The old habit of having dogs pose beside their mistresses 
in portraits is being revived by Mr. Wauters, the Parisian 
portrait artist, who has painted so many American beauties. 
Among the subjects of his brush have been Miss Carroll, the 
Countess Kergolay,and Miss Maud Lorillard. Mr. Wauters 
was extremely desirous to exhibit Miss Lorillard's picture at 
the World's Pair, but he could not obtain her consent. 

—The ex-Queen of Hawaii has probably laid aside a snug 
sum of ns upon which she can live comfortably in her 
retirement. While she was only heiress-apparent her income 
amounted to about $1000 a month, and after her accession 
to the throne further appropriations and investments raised 
it to, perbaps, $30,000 a year. She also owns two fine 
houses, and as she is a thrifty woman, she has doubtless 
saved a neat little fortune. The ex-Queen does not, as has 
been stated, belong to the native church, although she often 
attends its services. She is very superstitious, and has been 
known to offer sacrifices to idols, notably to Pele, the god- 
dess of the volcano in the island of Hawaii, whom she has 
sought to propitiate by throwing gifts into the crater. 

—Five thousand dollars has been given by Madame 
Christine Nilsson towards founding a hospital in France for 
the special treatment of cases of throat disease. 

—When J. Sterling Morton, the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, lost his wife, to whom he was deeply derencke he 
raised a stone to her memory bearing these words: ‘‘ Caroline 
French, wife of J. Sterling Morton, and mother of Joy, 
Paul, and Mark Morton.” Then he took his boys to her 
grave, and an Fg the inscription, told them that if 
they ever did anything to cast discredit upon themselves, he 
would have their names erased from their mother’s tomb- 
stone. 
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VELVET 


- SPRING GOWNS 
( YRAY and tan basket 

J woven wool is the ma 
terial of the gown Fig. 1 
Three bands of tan velvet 
encircle the bottom of the 
skirt, and the short bodice 
has a guimpe sleeve puffs 
and belt of tan velvet A 
double bertha of the woollen 
material piped with velvet 
droops below the edge of the 
guimpe, whichis fastened on 
the sick 

Fig. 2 is a pretty gown for 
a young lady, made of corn 
flower- blue surah.. rhe 
Skirt is composed of three 
bell-shaped fiounces, with an 
insertion of cream lace in 
each. The bodice has a full 
plastron of pale yellow crape, 
with bretelles of ye llow velvet 
ribbon and lace at the sides 
The wide belt is of yellow 
velvet ribbon, with a bow at 
the left of the front rhe 
sleeves are full puffs which 
reach only to the elbow 

The princesse gown Fig 
8 is of Russian blue silk and 
wool diagonal The skirt is 
slashed on the right side, 
opening on a pleated panel of 
blue and pink shot silk, and 
the bodice is cut down and 
filled in with a gathered 
guimpe of the silk. All the 
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Fig. 3.—Princesez Gown with Saor Sick Guiprg, 
(See Fig. 5.] 
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edges are bordered with blue and black passemen- 
terie galloon. 

The gown Fig. 4 is of green and mauve shot 
épinglé combined with green bengaline. Five grad- 
uated bands of bengaline border the bell skirt, which 
is interlined half its depth with crinoline. The 
back and sides of the bodice, made like a postilion 
basque, and the short open fronts, are of bengaline, 
while the narrow vest and the draperies which 
cross the upper hilf of the front are of épinglé. 
The sleeves are of the latter, banded with bengaline 
on the forearm. 


BEGINNING THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

fans first consideration when planning a garden 

is that it should have a proper location with 
reference to the sun. A gentle slope towards the 
south, with .some natural or artificial protection 
against cold northern winds, is the best site for a 
garden. The amateur with a small suburban place 
aud the villager do not usually have any choice in 
the location of their gardens, but must place them 
where there happens to be room. On a farm this 
is different, and a good and proper place can nearly 
always be chosen. But even on a farm, and not- 
withstanding the advantages of a southern expos- 
ure, the garden should never be located very far 
from the house, even though a poorer exposure has 
to be selected. I have known farm gardens to be 
so inaccessible that vegetables ripened and went toa 
seed without being used, because it was too much 
trouble to go and gather them. This work usually 
devolves on the housewife, and her ordinary cares 
every day are enough without making the garden 
a burden to her. And then, again, she should have 
it under her eye all the time. The kitchen-garden 
on a farm is as much the woman's province as the 
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Fig. 4—Gown or Snort Briere anv Siix. 
-[See Fig. 6.] Fie, 4. 
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Fig. 2.—Suran Gown with Lace Insertions. 


kitchen itself. If the site se- 
lected have not good natural 
drainage, then artificial drain- 
age must be supplied. Where 
a garden can be located on the 
southern slope of a gently ris- 
ing hill, artificial drainage is 
seldom needed, though fre- 
quently on the northern end of 
the garden and on the east and 
west sides it is well to have 
open ditches to intercept and 
carry off the flow of surface 
water during a great storm 
and prevent washings in the 
garden- plot. 

Lots in suburban towns and 
villages are usually rectangu- 
lar in shape, and very much 
like city lots, except larger. 
The one place available fora 
garden in such lots is the back 
yard. It is rarely the case 
that the surface drainage of 
such lots is very admirable, 
It can nearly always be im- 
proved by running a drain 
through the centre, with sev- 
eral lateral branches across, 
These drains may either be 
rubble drains made of ordi- 
nary field stones, or of tiles in 
the shape of a horseshoe laid 
upon boards, or a triangular 
board drain. But the drains 
must always be placed below 
the frost-linec. An amateur 
would do well to consult an 
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Fig. 1.—Saor Surnan Gown witn LACE. 


expert before spending much money on drainage. Farmers 
know well enough how to construct rude drains, though they 
do not generally think that they are of as much importance as 
they really are, and they nearly always forget that drains not 
below the frost-line are not much better than no drains at all. 
The township surveyor or engineer, for a fee of five dollars, 
will give the proper depths at which drains should be put, 
and also the grades, so that the surplus water may be dis- 
posed of. Just as the location of most kitchen-gardens is 
controlled by the size of the lot and the situation of the 
house, so the shape of such gardens is determined by the 
shape of the lot. Where a choice can be made I prefer for 
an amateur that a garden should be as nearly square as pos- 
sible, and divided up by paths into small beds. Such an 
arrangement is not economical of space, but it makes a gar- 
den look attractive and shipshape, and in this way contrib- 
utes no little to the pleasures of inspection and exhibition. 
Beds should be so narrow that when stooping the gardener 
can easily reach half-way across. Such beds can be weeded 
and hoed and raked and the vegetables gathered without 
stepping on the beds and packing down the earth. To have 
the paths of a garden sunk below the surface of the beds is 
frequently a good thing, because then these paths constitute 
a system of surface drains. But in places where severe 
droughts are to be apprehended it.is better not to do this, 
for then the beds might get too dry. Ona farm the square 

arden would not answer the purpose for several reasons. 
Kot one farmer in a thousand would be willing to keep the 
paths free of weeds, so the farmer’s garden had better be 
without paths. The farmer in preparing his wife's kitchen- 

arden would also want to utilize his plough and harrow. 
t is therefore best for a garden on a ta to be long and 
narrow. But the wife should insist that in the kitchen-gar- 
den a very much better tilth 
is required than in ordinary 
field culture. The good man 
will no doubt grumble at first, 
but when he sees the results 
of higher cultivation mayhap 
he will be induced to apply 
something that he has learned 
in the kitchen-garden to his 
other crops. 

The garden being located 
and its size and shape deter- 
mined upon, the soil has then 
to be prepared. This should 
be done as early in the spring 
as possible, but never before 
the frost is entirely out of 
the ground and the earth has 
become dry, so that it will 
crumble when it is turned 
over. If stirred while wet 

“articles stick together, 
“den is not only 
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Fig. 2.—Dorrep Vemine Gown. 
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. garden is at times very hard. 


injured for the season, but in some soils shows the effect 
for years. After it is dug over the beds should be laid out, 
if there are to be beds, and then carefully raked until the 
soil is completely pulverized. The — ete pulverization 
of the soil is of supreme importance. ithout it the deli- 
cate roots of the wing plants cannot thrive as they 
should; without it fat value le plant food nit n, Which 
the air supplies, cannot make its way beneath the surface 
and do its beneficent work. The agricultural chemists have 
discovered of recent years that the best of all fertilization is 
that which comes from aeration. But notwithstanding this, 
it is rare that the soil is not improved ty | being manured. 
The best possible fertilizer that can be added to the soil is 
well-rotted stable manure. This is not always easily obtain- 
able in the small quantities an amateur wishes it. A car- 
load can always be had, but a few cart-loads are frequently 
hard to buy. But there are ge ! artificial fertilizers that 
answer’ the purpose very well indeed, though they do not 
have the lasting qualities of stable manure. In selecting an 
artificial fertilizer for a kitcben-garden it is wiser, perhaps, 
to take one rich in nitrates and phosphates. 

Before beginning to plant, a definite plan of the garden 
should be made, and this should be adbered to as nearly as 
practicable. Without a plan confusion is likely to ensue 
very quickly, for there are certain critical times in gardening 
when the person in gharge must decide promptly what is to 
be done. It is much better to make this plan on paper. 
Make a diagram, in fact, and write down where each kind of 
seed is to be sowed and each kind of plant set: Then it is 
well, too, to make this diagram also a-record of the season’s 
operations, showing sowings, plantings, ripening, and so 
forth. Then the next season there is the experience of the 
year before to guide andinstruct. But in making the plan 

sure not to make it too large. The kitchen-garden should 
supply a very small surplus over the wants of the family. 
Any large surplus is a waste. And then the work of a large 
Very many amateurs have 
become victims of their own ambition, and have concluded 
that gardening was too hard work for any but a common 
laborer. But such an unhappy ending may ‘be avoided by a 
little wisdom in the beginning. The annual catalogues of 
the seed-merchants contain calendars showiag when each 
vegetable should be put in (ue open ground. One of these 
calendars should be consulted in making the plan of the 
garden; and then, when the kindly sun has driven the frost 
away and warmed the earth, it will be time to begin opera- 
tions in the open air. 

The next article will treat of the cultivation of early vege- 
tables. And early vegetables are particularly worth cultiva- 
tion, for they are so grateful after the long winter with its 
small variety. Those near the great cities can supply them- 
selves from the markets to which early vegetables are brought 
from the south, but in the country one must cultivate early 
vegetables or do without them. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
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Fig. 4.—Barrep OrikPpon Gown. 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enecesy. It soothes the child, sofiens the yume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 





VALUABLE BUT NOT COSTLY. 


Ir may save you a great deal of trouble iu cook- 
ing. Try it. We refer to the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, revarded by most house- 
beepers as absolutely ersential in culinary uses, and 


nneurpassed in coffee 
rel] the Eagle Brand.—({ Adv. } 


YES! EVERY MOTHER WANTS IT. 


De. Hoxste’s Caatvatxs Crovr Couns, the only rem- 
ely known that cures violent croup in half an hour, 
Mailed on receipt of 50 cents. A. P. Hoxsie, Buffalo, 


N. ¥., Mfr.—({ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
— Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


i No ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
© bas more than three times 
1 the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
god is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ coup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorcas, Mass. 
Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
Al Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 












is always relished. 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


It is the preserved nutri- 


Your grocer sells It—They ail do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. 
Manufactured by 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


WH We 


Sweet 
nae ° ANEW CHARM 


Seve re hearts: EVANS’ VIO. 
ee 4 












odor 
of 4 laces, hand 
ke cohiete’' with a fresh, 
delicious, natural unriv- 


aled for its combined strength, ‘del 


and 
charms the fastidious 
in & z- -y 
‘or L§ ——F, 4 mail. @ 2he. (or 
stamps). Some users prefer K vane’ 


Hellotrepine Or 
George B. Evans, mtg. Perfumer, 
fad 1106 Cumetwor St., PMLADELPMLA. 


BATH [ROLLING 


CABINET. 


















GRIPPLES, tases. 


« FAIRY 


mt RICYCLE f 


RAP FOR ALL. 
“FAY ure. C9., Elyria, 0. 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Fe OF. Turn and the Re nana. 
By Prof HARLEY. PARKER, F.R.A.S 
A. P. Lone & Co., sory Arch St., Philada., Pa. 

Every one should read this little book." —4‘henawmm, 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Royal: Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N.Y. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
3) Cream 
shar . GREATES A 
Bt PERFECT 
‘te =< Z<S GOMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lndy's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and clear 
as the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not an arii- 
ficial cosmetic it cleanses, refines, purifies, and 









| whitens, It feeds and nourishes the skin tissues, thus 


It is harmless 
as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as dew is to the 
flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle laste three months. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE’ mailed free to any lady on receipt of 


banishing wrinkles marks, and scars. 


| 10 cents in stamps to pay for postage and Re acking. 





| 


| Lady A 


ents wanted. Mrs. Geuvatsxe Granam, 
“ Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Agents wanted for New York, Boston, an Phila- 
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Did It. 


“Housework is 
easy enough if it 
wasn’t for sweep- 








ing. That just 
about kills me. I'll 
grow younger and fener and miss all 





_ the hardest work if you'll send up to- 
| morrow a new 








CARPET 
SWEEPER.” 


BISSEL 


The “‘Brssxi1s’’ do all of the sounping 
Don't get a mere crumb 
Sold everywhere. ie 














EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and peteet. The 
pcre f highly the use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup wheu exbausted and see how refresh- 





img it is. 
This ie a 4 of Justus 
fac-vimile 
of the onLsebig 
signature on the jar. 


BE SURE ‘AND resi THE GENUINE. 





| directions for a 





KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable. 
Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





to the interests of 
his customers — 
you in particular? 

Did you ever 
reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHUCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [lillion Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it? If 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that COCOA pos HOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 
and Leonard 
St., N. Y. City, 
for sample and 











perfect cup Of |4»#wal Sales 
chocolate. 





















Cooking — 
Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 
The Wonderful 


4 ‘NEW PROCESS,’ 
Original 


7 ‘ The 
Once, Everybody had to have This | Evaporating Vapor Stove | Nor 


le jow, Everybody should have This. 
Is the highest pooduct of fT — Ly 1 eS ht i Sat ate | 
—- + A ghand will not get out of order. 5 Gove Sat bas + 

THE STANDAR for send for catalogue giving 
‘ANDARD LIGHTING CO.. 209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfume. 
citan, ~Recentuesineabeietatent erase DaNCee cod ts treotare Ras . 


ELOUTINE F 


FAY 


The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France, 


BOUQUET 


Wholesale Depot, 96 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 





NOW ON VIEW AT OUR SHOWROOMS 


Cloth and Silk Dresses at Moderate Prices. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 





Original styles and materials, unprocurable 
elsewhere. No orders are duplicated. 


1702 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
210 Fifth _ Avenue, N. NEW YORK. 


total 
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Pr: Freckle Specific 
Beasties the Gomplonita.  Unequalied. 
 Pitores Paie, PIMPLE CURE~==Magical 

Pimples, Blackheads, Muddy iook. 





mphlet free. Address 
‘ark Place, New York. 


Mac eR 


stom, Bamplee iver 
pay rot abet 





‘P= each. Interesti 
ene Co., es 

















cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All@rageisorby maf svete. 4 Stone St. N.Y. 





Rosall -— 
s 
dts Maveci Remedy Gath, tbe ee 
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RIDLEYS? Pree. 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 
Men’s Furnishing. 


EASTER NECKWEAR.) Children’s 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES Fashions 
SE ha Of to-day. 


the GRADUATED FOUR-IN-HAND 


TRIMMING BRAIDS, 


Our stock of Trimming Braids is 
now replete with all the most de- 
| sirable styles of Plain Black, Fancy 
raised Cords, Crinkled and Tubu- 
lar Braids, in every width. Black 
and colored Soutache, Gold and 
Silver Braids. 


NOTIONS. 


Taffeta Seam Binding, Bone Cas- 

















py ings, Prussian Bindings, and Dress 
r ade of French wash Flannel—full double ruffle over the # 

Meet Extonsive Assortment Evor Shown | cha mis ot Onn tens Arora sinate dt are was ition einem, | Beltings in black, white, and col 
t 5 0 h Also made in imported wool fabrics (not washable) ruffies trimmed with narrow satin ribbon. on pre - 

a c. €ac The above is one of the many desirable things for Girls in our Cloak anle makes. 

Rg a department, in which will be found the best line of Jackets, Reefers, Gretchens, Best selected Whale Bone, 36 
TO OUT-OF-TOWN Capes, etc., for all ages to 18 years. inches, at $19.50 per gross. Spool 
Illustrations and samples furnished upon application. Silk, for Hand and Machine Sew- 
Shoppers, ing. Bias Velvet Skirt Facing, in 


d 62 West 23d St. N. > black and colors. Scissors in a va- 
RIDLEYS’ FASHION MAGAZINE, | 60 on - — riety toma Silk and Cotton 


| Elastic; Oiled Silk and Rubber 
Spring and Summer, '93, | \ PSI] ‘ A Shecting. 

pring ‘ Full lines of Notions and Dress- 
170 Pages, Profusely Illustrated, makers’ Findings at about cost 


SENT FREE, Dress Reform price. 
on receipt of name and address. | Underwear James McCreery &Co,, 
Mark is on each gar- 
REN 5 oi Constable Kk €; 
Sein Variety. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, | aline wa Treas 
_ to oat Grand it, N. Y DON’T New York. 
BE DECEIVED - - 
See that our Trade- ee" 
sng rey aes they 5 es 
vaeaail e genuine 
HAY & TODD MFG.CO., | SPRING IMPORTATION. 
PSI ANTE, Puch: | French and English Costumes. 
Furnishings im. We vactene NOVELTIES, 
Summer Homes. y th a For HAND SPRING WRAPS, 
: anv Capes, Jackets. 
MACHINE | New Fabrics and New Combinations. 














Pride of the West 
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China and Japan Mattings, Plain Fill- 
ings and English Felts. 


Upholstery Stuffs. 




































i Cretonnes, Drapery Silks, Swiss Curtains, . WORK, P D 
and Yard Goods in the latest designs and | Pts bs wo 6) { 9th ot. 
Colorings. | Sa, Lace-making, Embroidery, y 
Samples and prices on request. OR OTHER FANCY WORK. ee NEW YORK CITY. 
W & J SI n Sold by all BR apect bl — rsthroughout | THE PROPER BELTING FOR 
Country. 

Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 

Infant Chafing. New York. Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. | BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 


and all inflammation. _ ASK FOR BARBOUR’ Ss. 








Sold by  dragy iets. 


eet EVER READY DRESS STAY a 








COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. Name “EVER von 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. Gutta Percha on both sides of i Warran 





———— Manufactured by the YPSILAN LOSER, eae SSazaias, ion. 
‘Use COMFORT SOAP for anti, 
he Hands, the Face, the Complexion. | SPECIAL yObEL ptf, A wee hey 4 4 For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit any 





waist perfectly. Made with a split in which edge of ma- 

















bab , baby? Mi — — ———. - terial is inserted. Can be had in Black, White, and Gray 
Rie Foods gowentead bare Bab Chi aI ia and M the pt 
6 Vo fr eieven ha ecline tip cuba e, I an oO er. SECKENDORF & CO., 26-32 E. Houston St, N. Y. 
oft. Try it and ll eee! Ladi — cena 
oe i and hc tng gw mt Arnold’s Specialties in Knit Goods. Send for Illustrated 
Soong bog SR he he Catologue of these new soft fabrics, Knit Diapers, Knit Night | Jrigh Ramadan 
d pg £E MINER They postal Gowns, Knit “Gertrude Suits” and complete outfit for baby. —_ = ‘i 
~ maacist, Maven, Mase. pe BEST & CO., 23d Street, keep them: others will. Lawns. cae Cambrics. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S. Novelty Kn nitting Co. 25 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. LEADING 
ro lg THE BEST STORES KEEP EM. | WASH FABRICS 
. LTRS} Sve Tit ee. by at 
GOLD MEDAL, Panis ExPosrrion, 1889. | went COLD STAY Mail, 20c. WOMEN’S WEAR. 
through at ends, stain, or become detached. E: 1, smooth metal tips reinforced with li 
_ THE MO8T PERFECT OF PENS. — tips. Seookiy ciaceod. in a of Pima ood “ty > ee pon gree tata: fe oN FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. art 
NARO'S MUSICAL MowTHLY Crotty & MitcHe.t, New York, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. MENDING TISSUE 
Largest Circulation of an pre 








p.. of a Music pudlished in the world. 


| f Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
Dollar per pear. "AGENTS waated in every city, | | BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 





every 5 yds. on the selvedge. 









Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 

d hamlet at liberal F sample ASHIONABLE WEA vy’ Umbrellas, etc., all colora, Sample yard, 10c. Three 

wih Gve complete pieces of the ts eat vocal and inetre- a “ arg E Ss yards, 2c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 

wpe Theos as ie cone for th “y bey wanted. AAdress STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 1. 
ee os Ri ARK: - VARNISHED _ Batisfactory Wear a STONINGTON BOMBARDMENT SPOONS, 

a TRADE-M August 10, 1814: Tea, plain how!l, $2.50; Orange, 

The genuine have the name B. Primstiay & Co. It, $8.00 ; Coffee, plain and gilt, $1.50, $1.75. Sent, 


STOUT eens ies 


red, by mail for 5 ‘ aS exire. Addres» 
Mus E. W. PALMER, Swuington, Ct. 
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VERY TRUE. 


OLD PARTY IN CABLE-CAR. “CONDUCTOR, WHATS THE 
MATTER WITH THIS CAR THAT IT SHOULD JERK SOT” * 
CONDUCTOR. “It's G@oT THE GRIP.” 


EXPLAINED 


“ Now, Grocer, you have charged me for things I've 


Mas. Gaowlen 





never had. What you mean by sucti items as one handful of raisina, 
one pocketfal of almonds, two mouthfuls of brown sugar—eh 7” 
Gaooen. “It means, Mra. Growler, that ladies what will bring their 
ren with them when they do their marketin’ has got to pay for all 
‘ ; 
” ———> - 
“If you think I'm anch a conceited ass, why do you have anything to 
- do withme’ Wh keep all my letters to you, for instance 7” 
My dea vy, Lam keeping those lefter® to show you five years from 
now, just to convince you that you are what I say you are.” 
> 
t's the famous Miss Hawkinson, of New York. You see her every- 
“You must be mistaken. She wasn't in the barber shop this morning 
I was > - 
“You get youah clothes in deah old Lannon too, I see,” said Goslin to 
Con r 
“If you'll pwomise not to tell, old fellaw, I'll tell you a secwet.” 
“T'll pwomise 
“1 get them in Bwooklyn. I know a place there which gives you as 
ad a fit as you can get in Lunnon.” 





We «. 


ADMINTONCLUB. 


BY A. GROWLER 


Th tadminton Clab ie the best place for me, 
Most restful of «pots on thie side of the sea; 
From worries an! troubles I ever am frée 

At the Badminton Club. 
There's «0 much to see there, there's so mach to do, 
There's su mach of interest that’s novel and new, 
The morn seems to last bat a minute or two 

At the Badminton Clab 
There's only one drawback to it In my eyes, 
Aud that is Badminton—a game I despise ; 
The noise of the racketa my patience sore teies 


At the Badminton Ciab. 


I'm fond of the chatting of chappies and dames 

But think it the veriest ehame of all shames 

people should lug in their bursery games 
At a Badminton Clab. 


I heme 
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A SKETCHING TRIP IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENCOURAGING SELF-MURDER. 


“I have determined to die,” he said a# he entered the drag store, and 
broaght his fist down on the counter with force enongh to make the 
candy-bettles dance. “I have resolved to make away with myself. 
Apothecary, mix me a powerful potion, which will finish my earthly ca- 
reer. Give me something against which antidotes are of no avail, and 
which the stomach-pump is powerless to withdraw. Do you understand 7” 

* Yes, sir,” replied the druggist, as he took down a bottle containing 
some whitish powder. “This is the strongest poison known. I'll give 
you ten grains of it, which will be quite enough for your purpose.” 

The druggist proceeded to weigh the powder and wrap it up, saying as 
he did so: 

“I would advise you to take this powder to your room, first being care- 
ful to make your wil! and do sach other matters as yon deem necersary, 
for after you have swallowed the potion you will not be able fo do any- 
thing before it begins to take effect. Immediately on ¢wallowing it, first 
dissolving the contents of the paper in a —— of water, you will feel 
a sort of cold chill ron up your epine.. Then your arms will begin to 
shake. and your knees will knock together. Presently _ will be unable 
to stand, and you will sink into.a chair. Your eyes will then pain you, 
Sharp twinges wil! ran — the eyeballs, and in aboot half a_minate 
total blindness will follow. resently Alaa will seize the stomach, 
you will bend forward in agony. Racking headaches will be added to 
your other sensations, foliowed by intense pains in the ears, like ordinary 
earache intensified a thonaand times. ‘T'winges like those of gout seize 
the extremities, the chills of the spinal cord become unbearable, the 
tongne protrudes, and the patient falls from the chair on bis face, and un- 
consciousness follows, which lasts a few minutes, until death supervenes, 
Twenty-five cents, please.” 

The package was ready, but the customer did not take it. 


sw 





AT THE BADMINTON CLUB. 


ow second thought,” he said, “I think I'll take a box of your finest 
cigars.” : 
The drnggist emiled to himeelf as he produced the cigars, and emptied 
the ten grains of magnesia back into its bottle. 
Wiittam Henny Sivirer. 


“ Dear me,” cried mamma, ‘‘ What és the baby crying for 2” 
“ He's mad at me, mamma,” said Mollie. “I was trying to make bim 
smile with the glove-stretcher.” 
—_—_>—_— 
“It would be to Chicago's interest to chip in and have New York's 
streets cleaned.” 
“ Why so?” 
“ Visitors to the fair from foreign countries won't be able to get to 
Chicago, They'll get stuck in the mud in New York.” 
oO 
“*T hate serial stories in magazines,” said she. 
“ Why ?” he asked. 
* Because,” she replied, “ you can never tell how they are going to 
turn out till you've read ‘em through ?” 
> 


“Do you want me to give you work ?” asked Mawson. 
“No,” retarned the tramp. “I'd like to sell you some.” 
—_»—_— 


“ Smithers doesn’t.go much in society nowadays. I thought be made 
quite s planes into the swim ?” 
* He did; bat he found the water rather cold.” 
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MRS. MALAPROP’S BOAST. 


ae I reprehend anything in this world, it 
is the use of my oracular tongue and a 
nice derangement of epitaphs!” says Mrs. 
Malaprop; and the boast,rendered into words 
which accurately convey her meaning, is not 
to be laughed at, but rather to be taken as 
worthy of imitation. Too many of the well- 
educated among those born to the noble 
heri of ‘‘the tongue that Shakespeare 
spoke” content themselves with a limited 
vocabulary, a stock of hackneyed phrases, 
and painfully few descriptive etvetives. 
while newspaper English, French—either in 
its own dress or translated so as to have no 
genuine flavor of either language—slang, and 
oddly coined words which have only their 
novelty to commend them, make sad work of 
our vernacular, and evince no keen appre- 
hension of its nobility and beauty. 

Formerly the pulpit and the stage were 
looked to for guidance in the use of words, 
and for their correct pronunciation as well; 
but sensational preaching and nonsensical 
plays have done much towards er ee 
that earlier prestige. Yet perfection stil 
exists in one mode of worship; and an emi- 
nent critic, characterizing the liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church as ‘‘the most wonderful 
—L idealization of human faith,” says 
that it is ‘‘ lyrical from first to last with per- 
fect and melodious forms of human speech.” 
Certainly one of its excellences is that, no 
matter how poorly equipped for his duty the 
reader may be, he cannot ruin its impressive- 
ness, although he may mar its beauty. And, 
on the other band, whenever there is a re- 
vival of any of the choice plays which form 
the “‘ standard drama,” the audience,enthrall- 
ed by the spell of wig words, melodiously 
spite, and delighted by the harmony and 
excellence of style, recognize and acknow- 
ledge the wondrous power and affluence of 
the English language. 

Is it indolence or indifference which keeps 
us from using the ample resources of our 
mother - tongue? or is it the fear of being 
thought stilted and affected which makes us 
content with its base coinage, its crumpled 
currency, and which leads to the absurd use 
and abuse of intense expressions? To such 
a reckless extent is this latter practice carried, 
that a thoughtless youth incongruously de- 
scribed the fair maid who had won his ad- 
miration as ‘*frightfully pretty”! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract > HEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top’’ and 
“pearl glass” teenie: Bese. 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. 


Geo. A. Macsetn Co. 
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Complexion Powder 

Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
anpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 

rhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 

omplexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
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There is a mode of which may be 
termed euphemistic by who are fond of 
‘calling a spade a spade,” but is it not ra- 
ther the natural expression of the charity 
which never faileth? To say the best of 
others is a manifest duty, and to do it in the 
prettiest language enhances it wonderfully. 
And where defects exist that are commented 
on by the unfortunate possessor in that ill- 
judged fashion which attempts to assume in- 
difference to the imperfections, how deft] 
may the confidante turn the current of self- 
depreciation into a smoother channel by ‘‘a 
nice derangement of epitaphs”! A youn 
girl bewailed her thinness in the hearing o 
a man of tact, who instantly exclaimed: 
“Thin! Why, you are ethereal!” Possibly 
no sermon that this courtly clergyman ever 
preached was more immediately productive 
of good results than his well-chosen adjec- 
tive. His hearer, delighted with the syn- 
onyme, which involved no sacrifice of truth, 
but which gave it a more attractive present- 
ment, resolved thenceforth so to choose her 
words as to present realities in their most 
favorable light, and to make truth palatable 
instead of a hard, bitter, and indigestible 
morsel. 


IW POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


0" late many native Christian girls in 
Burmah have been placed in positions 
of great responsibility: some have charge 
of waiting-rooms at railway stations, others 
find employment in dispensaries, and some 
are regular nurses trained for the business. 





ars 
_ Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth 
hands, white hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have both; that is, 
if the skin is naturally transparent ; 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid comes 
probably neither of nature or work, 
but of habit. 

Either you do not wash effectually, or 
you wash too effectually ; you do not get 
the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy—Use Pears’ Soap ; no mat- 
ter how much ; but a little is enough if 
you use it often. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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world 
will at- 
re liqui laxative 


of a perfect laxa- 

ly cleansin Gasca dispelling Col 
permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given sa to end 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
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CORRESPONDENCE PAPER 


is now as essential to a lady’s boudoir as a dressing-case. 


The Whiting 


mand most fully. 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


BY EDNA LYALL, 


Avtuon or “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “ Kxtout-Easayrt,” 
“A Hanunvy Noneeman,” evo, Bro. 





“Bot were it the meanest ander-service, if God by His secretary 
macience enjoin it, it were ead for me if I should draw back.”—Mu.ron. 





CHaprer I. 


“ Two lads, that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal.”-—Suakcoreage. 
4 ~ E hot rays of a July sun were beating down upon two 
riders who, with tired and foam-flecked steeds, were 
making their way along a ridge of country overlooking the 
fens of Lincolnshire. All about them lay the wide green 
expanse, gleaming bere and there with the watery tracks 
which divided the few reclaimed fields, for in Lincolnshire, 
us a wit ones remarked, ‘‘ the very hedges are ditches.” 
Apparently, however, neither the heat nor the monotony 
of the landscape affected the spirits of the travellers, who 
vere talking and laughing merrily enough. They were 


bots yooug—standing that day, as it were, at the threshold 
of » =nood—for they had just taken their degree at Cam- 

ige, and now ‘‘the world lay all before them,” and to 
each be prospect with its unknown chances and opportuni- 


ties seemed good 

Although there was no striking likeness between the two, 
it was easy to tell by their voices and by certain tricks of 
expression and bearing that they were brothers, and possibly 
on account of the essential unlikeness of their characters 
they were also the closest friends. Joscelyn Heyworth, the 
elder of the two by a year, was the more striking and origi- 
nal, he was also on account of his bonhomie and his ready 
wit the more popular, while a sort of latent strength and 
unexpected force of character, which showed itself now and 
then beneath his light-hearted sociability, attracted to him 
almost invariably those of the highest type. The younger 
brother, Dick, though possessing much of Joscelyn’s charm, 
was lacking in the strength as well as in the brilliancy so 
noticeable in the elder brother. He was less to be depended 
on—drifting sometimes from sheer good-nature into dangers 
from which the other's less pliable nature ran no risk what- 
ever. On the other hand, in evenness of temper the younger 
was far superior to the elder, and if Dick needed on occasion 
to be helped out of some scrape, or prevented by Joscelyn 
from sowing his wild oats, Joscelyn needed very often 
indeed to be roused from the fits of deep melancholy to 
which, in common with most high-spirited people, he was 
liable. The two were like David and Jonathan, being all 
the more dependent on each other because circumstances 
had thrown them together almost constantly; and on this 
summer morning there was nothing to warn them of coming 
changes, nothing to make them realize how important a 
date this 13th day of July, in the year 1642, was to prove for 
each of them 

‘Thank Heaven! there is Lincola Minster at last!” ex- 
claimed Joscelyn, as he perceived far in advance the grand 
central tower, and the smaller towers of the west front with 
their lead-covered spires glittering in the sun. 

‘Hurrah for the jolly Spread Eagle and a draught of 
good ale!” said Dick, pushing back the hair from his fore- 
head. “ This sun is grilling! We will put up our horses 
below hill, and go up in the cool of the day to pay our 
respects to your old godfather.” 

**T hate the thought of coming to this place no more,” 
said Joscelyn, looking over the green plain to the towers of 
the lower city, and to the hill beyond, cross-crowned by its 
glorious cathedral 

‘Who knows that we shall come no more?” said Dick, 
lightly; ‘‘ Mr. Gainsborough may live to be a hundred years 
old for aught we know.” 

Joscelyn shook his head. 

‘* Now that our Cambridge days are over the visits here 
will no longer be a saving of money, but an expense. We 
shall be kept down in the south. You will see, we shall 
settle down at Shortell and turn into Hampshire hogs!” He 
stifled a sigh and laughed. 

‘A Hampshire bog, a Surrey dog, or a Sussex boor,” 
said Dick, with a grimace. ‘‘ We are near enough to the 
boundaries of all three counties to leave us some choice. 
Do you guess our father’s intentions toward us?” 

Joscelyn shook his herd. 

‘‘Naught has been suid; in my last letter I told him of 
our wish to travel. Maybe at Lincoln he will send us some 
reply.” 

. He did not grudge it to Jervis, but he will grudge it to 
us,” said Dick, with an oath. **‘Would to God you were 
the first-born instead of Jervis! 1 might then have stood a 
chance of receiving something better than snubs. "Tis a 
wretched lot to be merely second and third fiddle all one's 
born days.” P 

Nay, you have little cause to grumble,” said Joscelyn. 
“ Was it not ever the youngest son who proved successful 
in all the nursery tales? But I—the prosaic middle one in a 
family of five—have nothing before me but mediocrity to 
the end of the chapter. Jervis must be home again from 
the grand tour by now. I wonder if he is at Shortell, or if 
he has already joined my father at York”? 

“At inovesker, you should say. The court has left York 
by this. Great Heaven! Just look yonder! Why, the road 
is black with people!” The two brothers, who had journey- 
ed that morning from Grantham, were now ey the 
Eleanor Cross just outside the city, the first of the long 
series of monuments marking the resting-places of. King 
Edward’s wife, and terminating at the village of Charing, 
near London. , 

At this point a road from the southwest joined the one 
they had been travelling on, and it was clear that from this 
western quarter some great arrival was expected, for on 
eitver side the way was lined with people in holiday trim. 

Joscelyn, who loved excitement and delighted in crowds, 
urged on his steed till,on reaching the Eleanor Cross, he 
paused to ask an old countryman what was the meaning of 
the unusual stir. 

‘Marry, God bless your heart, master, his Majesty the 
King be acoomin’ from Newark,” replied the map, lifting a 
wrinkled and weather-beaten face to his questioner. *‘ Ob, 
ay, it be true as gospel, and I've left my be-usts [cattle] that 
I may clap eyes on him.” : 

3 the King coming here!” exclaimed Joscelyn. ‘‘ 1 wonder 
if my father will be in his train? If so, Dick, good luck for 
us. We will do what we can to get leave to travel, and who 
knows but my godfather may put in a word for us?” 

“ Perchance my father will wish us to join the King’s 
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army,” said Dick, whose heart stirred strangely within him at 


the sight of the people’s enthusiasm. ‘* After all, ‘tis some- 
what churlish to set off travelling to foreign parts when our 
swords might be of use in delenting both Church and King 
—in upholding the divine right of—” 

** For God's sake let us have no politics!” said Joscelyn, 
with an air of impatience and distaste. ‘‘ As for me,” and 
he laughed a hearty, boyish laugh, ‘‘ I hold with Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and had as lief be a Brownist as a politician. 

at do you say, shall we wait here and see the entry?” 

** Better push on,” said Dick, ‘‘ we shall get no stabling 
for the horses else. The city is certain to be crowded.” 

‘True. That's a prudent thought,” replied Joscelyn. 
**What good fortune to come in for such a pageant! ’Tisa 
= omen that our manhood opens with such a stroke of 

uck.” 

With keen interest le watched the busy preparations and 
the eager people, makivg laughing comments to his brother 
as they passed by. Many glances were turned upon him, 
for, as one old gossip remarked to another, he was indeed 
‘*a sight for sair e’en” as he rode that day into the city of 
Lincoln. 

His face was a powerful as well as a handsome one; there 
was power in the square jaw and prominent chin, power in 
the low broad forehead, and both intellect and humor in the 
far-seeing, dark blue eyes, which, with his sunny and laugh- 
ter-loving nature, had been the bequest of his Irish grand- 
mother. As though to soften the rather stern features, his 
complexion was unusually fair, while the thick wavy mass 
of hair reaching to his shoulders was of so golden a color 
that one might have dropped guineas among it. He wore 
the picturesque costume of the time in light gray cloth,a 
broad gray felt hat with blue plumes, and high riding-boots. 

Richard Heyworth was also a haudsome fellow, his hair 
and coloring several shades darker than his brother's, and 
his honest gray eyes full of good-humor. But whereas Jos- 
celyn was broad-shouldered, lean, and sinewy, evidently a 
born athlete, Dick was small made, long-necked, and rather 
inert-looking, so that naturally one would have expected the 
warlike spirit to animate the elder brother, and the desire to 
visit the cities of the continent to have filled the mind of the 
younger. While, however, Dick at Cambridge had invari- 
ably been ready to drink confusion to the Roundheads and 
to argue with all the heat and ignorance of youth, Joscelyn 
had always turned a deaf ear to the question of the day. 
He hated strife and loved merriment, politics bored him, 
and though the country seemed to stand on the very brink 
of war, he still held aloof from all consideration or discussion 
of the problem that was dividing England. He was one of 
those who cannot see matters of this sort in the abstract, one 
of those who sleep calmly on till wakened by the actual 
presence of the problem incarnate—till some individual case 
of wrong clutches hold of them and shakes them from 
a pleasant dream-land into the light of truth. 

Lincoln in those days must have been one of the most 
striking cities in England, and to Joscelyn Heyworth it was 
a place full of pleasant associations, for happy as his life had 
been, and much as he loved the old Hampshire home, yet it 
was here, at Lincoln, that he had first tasted the delights of 
freedom. At Shortell Manor he was forever being reminded 
that he was merely one of the younger sons, and though the 
Heyworths were a singularly united family, with a strong 
feeling for the ties of blood, yet Lady Heyworth ruled some 
what sternly, and Sir Thomas treated al! but Jervis and Isa- 
bella, the eldest daughter, with a good deal of kindness, but 
with scant consideration. At Lincoln, naturally enough, all 
was different, and it was with a gay heart and friendly eyes 
that Joscelyn glanced up at the great Bargate, the first of 
the gate- houses protecting the city on the south. With some- 
thing of the pride of an actual citizen, too, he looked at the 
beautiful church of St. Botolph, and, fording the great Gowt 
—a watercourse which at that time traversed the High Street 
—rode past the old Saxon towers of St. Peter-at-Gowts and 
St. Mary-le-Wigford on the right hand, the more modern 
churches of St. Mark and St. Benedict on the left, and with 
no small difficulty forced a passage through the great crowd 
of people on the High Bridge. 

** Let us see if there is stabling to be had at the Spread 
Eagle,” said Dick. 

ut one of the ostlers promptly assured them that there 
was no room at all in the inn, many of the gentry having 
come to the city that day to do honor to his Majesty. Finding 
the same state of things at the Saracen’s Head, the brothers 
betook themselves to the George Inn, a quaint old timber 
building with an upper story overhanging the narrow High 
Street and gaining a fine view of the Stonebow, another of 
the city gate-houses. 

By the time they had donned their best suits, and made as 
good a meal as might be obtained from the excited people 
of the inn, the crowd without had enormously increased, and 
though Joscelyn was not without a desire to be down in the 
thick of it, he yielded to his brother’s assurances that they 
would see all that was to be seen far better from the window 
of the George. So with the casement flung wide they es- 
tablished themselves comfortably on the broad window-seat, 
and with a dish of strawberries within easy reach idly awaited 
the event of the day, chatting as comfortably and uncon- 
cernedly as thongh beneath this popular gathering there 
lurked no grim shadow of coming strife. 

** Look! look!” cried Dick, ‘‘ here come whole troops of 
clergy filing through the Stonebow! We shall see your 
gases among them. How far do they go to meet his 
Majesty?” 

‘* There walks the Dean,” said Joscelyn,‘‘ and good Lord! 
what hosts of them! why, the place is all acrawl with par- 
sons. They can push their way no farther; they mean to 
wait here. And see! from the other quarter comes our jolly 
old herdgroome that we met at the cross; he is determined 
to clap eyes on the King from the best possible point.” 

He turned back to the room for a fresh handful of straw- 
berries, then leant out once more, his eyes full of merriment, 
for to an acute observer a crowd will generally furnish plenty 
of fun. He was intent on throwing down strawberries to a 
child just below in its mother’s arms, when shouts from the 
distance warned them that his Majesty was at length com- 
ing. The dense throng in the street cheered lustily, cries of 
‘* A King! a King! a King!” echoed on all sides, and the gen- 
eral enthusiasm touched Joscelyn, it even brought the tears 
to his eyes. ‘‘ What a thing it must be to have such love as 
this thrown at one’s feet!” he thought. ‘‘A king must sure- 
ly be moved by such a sight, must burn to serve his people.” 
And with an eager desire which he had never before felt he 
—— to see the face of his sovereign, realizing through the 
loving welcome of the crowd something of the strength of 
= ing’s position, something too of its dread responsibil- 
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And now, indeed, the procession was actually in sight, and 
looking down the High Street he could see the frantic wav- 
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ing of hats, the drawn swords of the gentry eager to swear 
their readiness to fight, and, surrounded by the guard, his 
om ro himself, the one unmoved nm in the whole vast 
assembly. With reverent loyalty fast changing to a sort of 
dread curiosity, Joscelyn gazed fixedly at the approaching 
King. Charles, unfortunately, bad none of the genial bear- 
ing and habit of — oe perma which stood the 
Tudors in such good stead, and without which pep apes 
government would never have been tolerated; his ons 
were strictly limited to his domestic circle, and in no sense 
of the word could he be called the father of his ; cold, 
indifferent, reserved, he had nothing to give in return for 
all the devotion of this multitude. 

“Vivat Rex! Vivat Rex!” shouted the hundreds of clergy 
ranged on either side of the street ; and in the words of a 
vamphieteer of the day, an eye-witness of the scene, “his 
Majesty vouchsafed a princely recognition of this dutiful 
expression.” 

So narrow was the street, so overhanging the upper story 
of the inn, that the two brothers at their window were on 
a level with the King and quite near to him. Dick Hey- 
worth stood, sword in hand Weataing with all the strength 
of his lungs, but Joscelyn seemed like one struck dumb; he 
forgot himself altogether, and merely stood there in the 
window watching, as opin y his very life depended on it, 
the cold, handsome face and dignified bearing of the King. 

At that moment a cry was raised which overpowered _- 
its strange contrast the shouts of welcome. To the right of 
the Stonebow, from the Prison Lane, a man came elbowing 
his way through the crowd. 

** Justice!” he cried, ‘‘justice!” and the word rang out 
with a passionate pain indescribable. 

Joscelyn’s heart gave a bound; he looked at this daring unit 
in the throng who had ventured to uplift his voice. For an 
instant he saw him distinctly, and all his life he could recall 
the sight. A bloodless face lined with suffering, dark hair 
closely cropped after the fashion of the extreme section 
among the Puritans, a nose slit by the shears of the execu- 
tioner, ghastly scars where there should have been ears—-a 
mere wreck of a man, in fact, a living witmess to the barba- 
rous intolerance of the age, for he was clearly no criminal; 
the face, though tinged with fanaticism, was nevertheless a 
good face. It was only for a minute that he was visible, 
for the people turned upon him in fury, and with oaths and 
blows he was hustled off the scene. The King, no more af- 
fected by the incident than he would have been by the hum 
of a wasp or the drone of a bee, turned to Sir John Monson 
and commanded him to read the speech prepared by his 
Majesty for the occasion. This ceremony ended, the city de- 
livered its congratulations by the Recorder, Sir Charles Dal- 
ison, and the Ring, returning a gracious extempore answer, 
passed through the Stonebow, and bowed to the Corporation, 
which awaited him with a full appearance of their trained 
bands. 

Meanwhile Joscelyn Heyworth had awakened from his 
dream; he had realized that there were grievances which 
called for redress, and he had learnt that the King was ut- 
terly unmoved by these grievances. His heart was all in a 
tumult. He turned hastily to the old landlady, who had 
been looking from one of the other windows at the King’s 
entry. 

“Who was that Roundhead fellow that cried out for jus- 
tice?” he asked. ‘‘ Doth he belong to these parts?” 

** Why, yes, master,” said the good dame, wondering at 
the question. ‘‘He be well known in Lincoln. ‘Tis John 
Drake, the school-master; he was sent to prison in foreign 
parts. The Parliament they released him.” 

** Why was he imprisoned?” asked Joscelyn. 

‘* He wrote a book against the bishops,” said the landlady, 
“and the Star Chamber condemned him for it to the pillory; 
and that was how he lost his ears and the shape of his nose, 
to say nothing of his money; and when he coom back from 

rison, why, he found his wife and children had died, and 
it’s my belief that half turned his brain, for though before 
he was a peaceable, harmless man, yet now he be always, as 
you saw him to-day, wildlike and crying for ‘ew yd 

Joscelyn thought of the people oie had kicked and bus- 
tled him out of sight, and he thought of the King’s cold in 
difference. Had they treated a dog even in such a way, 
surely one might have expected a shade of pity or concern 
on the face of a good and compassionate man; and this fa- 
natic, this mutilated school-master, was one of the King’s 
own subjects. 

‘Where doth the fellow live?” he asked, filled with an 
unaccountable desire to make up to the poor man for the 
ill treatment he had received. 

“Well, I've heard folks say that he lodges at the Jew's 
house on Steep Hill,” said the landlady. ‘* Not the one op- 
posite the Bull Ring, but what they call the House of Aaron 
the Jew, wellnigh at the top o’ the hill.” 

The conversation was interrupted by an exclamation from 
Dick. 

**Good luck, Joscelyn! good luck!” he cried. *‘* See, here 
rides my father.” 

Joscelyn returned to the window, and the perplexity died 
out of his face as he burst into a hearty laugh. 

** Why, as I’m a living man,” he cried, *‘ there’s Jervis 
riding beside him, wearing a lovelock a yard Jong, tied with 
sky-blue ribbons.” 

‘The grand tour has changed him mightily,” said Dick. 
** Was there ever such a dandy? See how my father defers 
to him. There's after all little hope for us, I fear.” 

But Joscelyn had ceased to think of the future, he was 
only intent on catching his father’s eye, and bluff Sir Thom- 
as, presently perceiving him, called out a hearty greeting, and 
bade him hasten below and meet them. 

Both Joscelyn and Dick hurried down to the door, and 
Sir Thomas, dismounting, embraced them, looking them over 
from head to foot not without a good deal of fatherly pride. 

‘Glad to see you, my sons; glad to see you,” he said. 
‘Why, Jervis, it’s an age since you set eyes on them.” 

Jervis’s greeting was decidedly flavored with patronage, 
and Joscelyn was glad to turn again to his father. 

** You have ridden straight from Newark, sir?” he asked. 

** Ay, right away, and we are wellnigh broiled,” said the 
Baronet, taking off his beaver and wiping his red face as 
they mounted the stairs. 

He was a fine-looking man of about fifty, but appearing 
older on account of his gray hair and shaggy gray eye- 
brows, His eyes, rather small and deep-set, were of a clear 
light blue, utterly unlike the Irish blue of Joscelyn’s; his 
mouth betrayed an irritable temperament, but in other 
details he was not unlike his son: there was the same 
rather stern profile, the same tall, broad-shouldered frame, 
and the same attractiveness which made him with 
all bis faults a most man. 

“We left Cambridge but ey. sir,” exclaimed Josce- 
lyn, as they entered parlor once more, “ slept last night 
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at the Angel at Grantham, and rode on here os in time to 
see wool King’s entry. We had no notion Majesty was 
expected.’ 

ate was but a hastily devised plan,” said Sir Thomas, 
setting down his tankard of ale and calling for a plate of 
beef. ‘‘We have had naught but chopping and changing 
of late; first from York to Beverley, where his Majesty hath 
a five set of troops ready to fight the parliamentary villains; 
thence to Hull, which is still held by the traitor Hotham; 
after that to Newark, and so here. Jervis and I must return 
with the court to-morrow to Beverley, but as for you two 
lads you had best return to Shortel!l at once and help to 
execute the commission of array. On your way down you 
can stop to consult with your uncle at Bletchingley, and ere 
long I shall be at home to see to matters myself,” 

*Do you mean, sir, that you intend to raise a troop?” 
asked Joscelyn, all his old perplexity returning. 

“Why, of course, lad, of course; what else would you 
have me do? Things would be come to a pretty pass indeed 
if an English gentleman hesitated to put all he had at the 
disposal of his King. I thank God that he has given me 
wealth and health and three stalwart sons to join with me 
against the foe.” 

Jervis, who lad taken a place at the table just opposite to 
Joscelyn, watched him critically during this speech. 

**Methinks Cambridge is somewhat behind the times,” 
he said, with x» smile. *‘ Joscelyn has the air of one roused 
from the land of books to the work-aday world. In the 
words of the proverb, ‘ This cock will not fight.’” 

Joscelyn flushed angrily and turned to his father. 

“T have kept aloof from politics, sir,” he said; ** and this 
certain news of war, this active preparation, bursts on me 
as a surprise. I had always thought some peaceful settle- 
ment would be made. For the rest, if war indeed come, I 
can fight for the right as well as any other Englishman.” 

* Bravely spoken,” said Sir Thomas. ‘* Come, boys, let 
us have a toast: Confusion to the King’s enemies!” 

“Confusion to the King’s enemies!” echoed the three sons; 
but as Joscelyn drank there darted into his mind an un- 
comfortable question— 

‘* And who are his true enemies?” 

It was exactly as though a voice spoke the words into his 
ear, and indeed the question was the last that would have 
naturally occurred to him. Startled and agitated, he pushed 
back his chair, and crossing the room. gazed out of the win- 
dow again at the crowded streets. The motley gathering, 
however, had no longer any charms for him; like one in a 
dream he watched the people fighting their way through the 
three arches of the Stonebow, while above them, carved on 
the old gate-house in strange contrast of repose, he could see 
the representation of the Virgin Mary trampling underfoot 
the dragon as she receive the message of the Archangel 
Gabriel. His peace-loving ucture turned with relief to the 
calm picture in stone. At least of this he was sure, that in 
the end evil was to be overpowered by good. Whatever 
else was uncertain there remaineu the one great certainty, 
that peace and good-will should ultimately reign among men. 
For Joscelyn had a sort of vigorous faith which had grown 
with his growth and strengthened with his strength; and 
the vague discomfort that had now seized upon him came 
solely from his dread of doing wrong through his political 
ignorance. An unexpected call had come to him to help 
his father in executing the commission of array, and but a 
few minutes before he had become conscious that the ques- 
tion at issue was a painfully complicated one, and that for 
him at any rate it was now impossible to rush into the King’s 
service without trying to gain a true understanding of the 
actual quarrel. 

And yet how was this possible for him? With the best 
intentions, how could he now all at once gain the knowledge 
he so sorely needed? In a miserable state of unrest, with a 
suppressed dread which he failed to understand, he tried 
desperately to see where his duty lay, and while still making 
as though he were absorbed in contemplation of the crowd, 
he was really praying with the passionate fervor of one who 
sees himself encompassed by perils. Then he stood still and 
waited in expectancy, but all that came to him was the 
trampling of feet and the buzz of tongues from the street 
below, while from within came the sound of Jervis’s voice, 
singing, not too soberly, a mocking song of the day: 
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* Come, let the state stay 

And drink away, 

There is no business above it; 
It warms the cold brain, 
Makes us speak in high strain, 

He's a fool that does not approve it. 
The Macedon youth 
Left behind him this trath, 

That nothing is done with mach thinking; 
He drank and he fonghr, 
Till he had what he sought; 

The world was bis own by good drinking.” 


The words fell jarringly on his ear. Was this devil's 
argument to be shouted out so clearly, and was no help to 
come to him in his perplexity? All at once he remembered 
his old godfather. If he could not see a way out of his difti- 
culties there was at any rate something he ought to do at the 
present moment, and finding Dick little disposed to go with 
him, he set forth alone, relieved to get out of the inn parlor 
into the gay, crowded High Street. 


. Cuapter II. 

“It is cnrious to observe the triamph of slight incidents over the mind 
—what incredible weight they have in forming and governing our opin- 
jon, both of men and things!—that trifles light as air should waft a belief 
into the soul, and plant it so immovably within it that Euclid’s demon- 
strations, could they be brought to batter it in breach, should not all have 
power to overthrow it!” —Sreanr. 

Tue fresh summer air and the bright sunshine soon re- 
stored Joscelyn’s mind to its usual happy content. Passing 
the churches of St. Peter-at- Arches, St. Lawrence, and St. 
Martin, he entered the Strait, a gloomy narrow thoroughfare 
leading from the High Street to the foot of Steep Hill. Here 
he overtook some old friends, Henry Barrington and his pret- 
ty sister, and what with their merry talk and the bright eyes 
of Mistress Anne, future cares were driven still farther into 
the background. 

“You must come to us this evening,” she said, gayly. «We 
are to have a dance in honor of his Majesty's visit. How 
lucky that you should have arrived in time for this gula- 
day!” 

% Nay, come and stay with us altogether,” said Henry Bar- 
rington; ‘ for, as no doubt you have heard, old Mr. Gainsbor- 


ough is taken ill, and you will have but a dull time of it 


there.” 


**Ishe ill?” said Joscelyn, rae vr ‘*Thad heard naught 


of that. I must go on at once and as' 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


She gave him a bright, mischievous glance, for Joscelyn 
He: of was one of the three admirers whom she favored, 
stood quite apart from a score or so of less fortunate 
adorers. At present, however, he was not so much in love 
with her as he had once fancied was the case, merely regard. 
ing her as the prettiest girl he had as yet seen and the plea- 
santest to talk with. . 

Having parted with them towards the top of the hill, and 
watched the last glimpse of Anne’s blue skirt as it turned 
the corner, he suddenly came back to his perplexities witha 
pang of remembrance, at sight of the Jew’s house which 
he was just approaching. In a moment the scene at the 
Stonebow flashed back into his mind, and once more that 
unwelcome voice spoke to him with startling clearness: ‘‘ Go, 
see him at once—he was unjustly used.” 

Not without a certain reluctance he approached the old 
stone house, and, pausing at the Norman doorway, knocked 
for admittance. 

‘“*What is your will?” said a pale-faced woman, opening 
to him. 

‘T came to inquire after a Mr. John Drake; they told me 
he lodged here,” said Joscelyn. 

The woman looked doubttuliy at his dress and at the mane 
of golden hair; she seemed half inclined to shut the door in 
his face, but the kindly look in his blue eyes disarmed her. 

“If you wish him well, sir, step in, "she said; ‘‘ but he 
has not long to live, and I will not have him pestered at the 
last.” 

‘‘ What!” cried Joscelyn. ‘‘ You don’t mean that he was 
seriously injured by the crowd?” 

‘*No,” she replied. ‘‘’T'was not the crowd that killed 
him; ‘twas his own excitement. He had been ill in bed fora 
se’nnight or more, but to-day, when my back was turned, he 
dressed himself and went down hill, being frantic. like at 
news of the King’s entrance. I'm naught but his landlady, 
yet, sir, I care for him as though he were my own kin.” 

She led the way into an inner room, where, in the some- 
what dim light, Joscelyn presently descried the face that 
had haunted him, almost as white now as the pillow it lay 
upon. John Drake fixed his dark eyes on the stranger for a 
minute, then turned to his landlady. 

‘I would see none but the godly in my last extremity,” 
he said. 

‘* Nay, sir,” said the good woman. ‘‘ But this gentleman 
hath a kind heart, and would know how you fare. Maybe 
he is, after all, a godly youth.” 

‘* His clothing is too bright, and his hair is not of the god- 
ly cut,” said the Puritan. 

At any other time Joscelyn would have laughed aloud, 
but in the near presence of death, a sort of awe stilled even 
his keen sense of humor. He felt nothing but a desire to 
—_ in some way this man who had been slowly done to 
death. 

‘* Don’t heed me,” he said; ‘‘ I am only one who saw the 
doings just now at the Stonebow, and would fain have shel- 
tered you from the rough usage. Is there aught I could do 
for you now?” 

The dying man did not speak for some minutes, he only 
looked steadfastly at his visitor; it was as if he now saw 
something beyond the fashionable clothes and the gay col- 
ors and the long hair. 

‘* I misjudged you, sir,” he said at length. ‘‘ ‘Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ Nay, there is lit- 
tle | need now; the prison life sowed the seeds of death in 
me, and sorrow and want have finished the work.” 

His very lack of complaint touched Joscelyn; he iooked 
down on the poor, marred face with infinite pity. What a 
life this man had led! what misery he had endured! how 
cruel had the world been to him! and now he was dying, 
and the time for ‘‘ kindly deeds and offices of good” was 
over. 

“IT wish your life had been less sad, sir,” he said, with a 
sort of break in his voice, ‘and I wish there were aught I 
could do for you.” 

The dying man started up with sudden energy, and caught 
his hand with an eager, almost convulsive grasp. 

‘Too late for me,” he said,‘ but in God's name think of 
the thousands in like case. Give your life for England and 
her liberties. Fight for justice—for justice!” 

With that word on his lips—the first word and the last 

* that Joscelyn had heard him speak—Jobn Drake fell back 
upon the pillow. His troubled life was over 

Joscelyn staggered back from the bedside. feeling as if 
some one had dealt him a stunning blow. | Within a couple 
of hours there had come to him a call to arms from either 
side. His father bade him help to prepare « troop in Hamp- 
shire, this dying Puritan solemnly adjured him, in the name 
of God, to fight for the liberties of England. It seemed to 
him the very irony of fate that this should have happened 





| to one whose tastes were wholly peaceful, and he wondered 


impatiently why he could not return to his old, comfortable, 
easy-going life. But his sleep was over, his dream ended; 
already his boyhood seemed far behind, and life—hard, per- 
plexinvg, baffling life—lay before him. 

Then he remembered that he must hasten on to see old 
Mr. Gainsborough, if possible; and full of anxiety to find 
out the truth about his illness, he took a hurried leave of 

| the landlady of the Jew’s house, and, mounting the rest of 
the hill, made his way through the Exchequer Gate into the ; 
& Close—or, as it was usually called, the Minster Yard. 

From the northwest tower Great Tom of Lincoln rang ' 
solemn welcome to the King, and in the sunshine of that 
summer afternoon the rich Norman work of the west front 

seemed to Joscelyn more perfect than ever; he wondered 

whether John Drake had grudged the beauty of the cathe- 

{ dral, and whether, if he and his like had their way, all the 
noblest buildings in England would be levelled to the ground. 
Walking past the beautiful Galilee porch, and the still more 
beautiful south doorway, he imagined to himself an army of 
John Drakes at work with hammer and axe, not for their 

! legitimate use, hut for destruction—for sawing off, perhaps, 
the exquisitely chiselled head of the Christ in the centre of 
the south doorway, or for dragging the stone saints from 
their niches. This side of Puritanism revolted him; and 

| yet the memory of the dead man, of his poor mutilated face, 
of his pitiful story, kept returning to him till his wrath 
against the image-breakers turned to wrath with the cruel- 
ties of Laud, and in resenting the defacing of human beings. 
he forgot to think of the foolish attacks on art. 

Mr. Gainsborough lived in an old red-tiled house facin 
the east of the cathedral, and near the chapter-house. It. 
was long and low, with curious old windows dating from 
the reign of Edward III. Joscelyn noticed that the curtains 
of his godfather’s bedroom were closely drawn, and the mo- 
ment the old serving-man opened the door to him he saw 





illness. 
“The master will never be about again,” explained the 
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old servant in reply to his question. ‘‘He may linger on 
for a time, they say, but can never be better any more.” 

‘ Will he see me?” asked Joscelyn. 

“ Yes, sir, yes; come in. No fear but that he'll see you.” 
And entering a dark passage, Joscelyn followed the man up 
a strange twisting staircase, built mm the thickness of the 
wall, till he reached the sick-room. Here, lying on a quaint- 
ly carved bedstead with a heavy oak canopy, he found his 
old friend, and his heart sank within him as he saw how 
wan and changed he was. The invalid looked him over 
from head to foot, with something of the pride of a father, 
his eyes lighting up and his strength and energy returning 
as he questioned him about his success at Cambridge. Josce- 
lyn told all gladly enough. But presently there came a 
pause, which was broken at Jength by the old man. 

‘*And now, my son,” he said, ‘‘ what will you do with 
your life?” 

‘* Ah, sir,” cried Joscelyn, ‘‘that is the question that is 
haunting me. Whatcan Ido? What ought I to do?” 

Then with perfect frankness he told all the story of that 
day, and of the strange way in which its events had im- 
pressed him. ‘Only counsel me,” he prayed, *‘and I will 
gladly aapit s counsel.” 

‘* Nay,” said the old man, shaking his head, ‘‘ how can I 
do that, lad, when I, too, am sorely perplexed? God in His 
mercy will take me away from these troubled times in which 
we see but through a ee darkly. And as for ae. 
you must seek for wisdom where only it can be found.” 

‘* Yet if you do not know, sir, how can I hope to do so?” 
said Joscelyn. 

“We can always see as far as the next needful step,” said 
the dying man. ‘‘The days of my pilgrimage are over, 
but yours are only beginning—therefore be sure light will 
come.” 

‘*But there is no time,” said Joscelyn, his voice full of 
distress. ‘‘ To-morrow I must go back to Hampshire, must 
set actively to work in the King’s cause. My father has 
already commanded me.” 

‘* Lad,” said the old man, starting up eagerly, ‘‘ do nothing 
in this matter till you can do it with your whole heart and 
soul; you can serve neither King nor country till you have 
the consciousness of right. Let your motto through life be 
Mens conscia recti—without that your work will be worth- 
less.” 

‘‘T am full of ignorance,” said Joscelyn, despondently. 
“How can I judge—how even search into all these vital 
questions? And besides, as I said, there is no time, I must 
set out to-morrow. And to speak of examining into the 
rights of the case would almost madden my father, who 
deems the King irresponsible, and of necessity in the right.” 

“True, and as yet you do not know but that you may 
come to see with him,” said the invalid, musingly. Then after 
a silence—*‘ But see, lad, you commit yourself to nothing by 
riding home to Shortell Manor, and, as you ride, pray for 
guidance. There is only one help for a man in your plight. 
“Where shall wisdom be found? And where is the place 
of understanding? God understandeth the way thereof, 
and He knoweth the place thereof. For He looketh to the 
ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heavens.’ ” 

He lay back again on the pillows exhausted, and for many 
minutes there was unbroken quiet in the room. After a 
while the servant entered with a message. 

‘*Sir Thomas Heyworth was below, come to inquire after 
Mr. Gainsborough’s health; also he wished Mr. Heyworth to 
come with him at once, as there was a likelihood that he 
could be presented to the King.” 

Joscelyn rose reluctantly. 

** Yes, lad, you must go,” said his godfather; ‘‘ yet come 
vaek to me again. Come to me by nine of the clock, and 
watch with me through the night. "Tis the last time I shall 
see you in this world.” 

Joscelyn sighed heavily. In his miserable perplexity he 
would gladly have changed places with the dying man, and 
with infinite unwillingness he left the quiet room, and join- 
ing his father below, walked with him to the Bishop's palace, 
where the Kiag had taken up his quarters. 

Sir Thomas talked fast and cheerfully, and as they crossed 
the Minster Green, Dick met them, full of excitement at the 
prospect of his presentation. But Joscelyn had the strangest 
feeling of ummeality, for the weight of the problem upon 
which he must so soon decide overpowered all else, and 
afterwards he had-the most indistinct recollection of what 
nad passed. He could merely remember the entrance into 
tthe stately palace, the first sight of the grand banqueting- 
Thall thronged with the Lincolnshire gentry who had flocked 
into the city to show their loyalty, and the extreme sadness 
of the King’s eyes as they met his at his presentation. 

All was over very quickly, and he found himself once 
more in the open air with Dick talking and laughing beside 
him, glad that the ceremony was ended and full of the King’s 
praises. Joscelyn hardly heard him. He was lost in thought. 
Was it, he wondered, the death of Strafford that had brought 
the melancholy look to those eyes that haunted him? Was 
it the thought of the threatened rebellion? Was it distrust 
of his own advisers? Stories that he had heard at Cambridge 
about the King’s lack of honor and trustworthiness returned 
to him now, forming an odd contrast to the known purity 
and strictness of his life in other matters. And then he 
thought of his cold indifference to the harsh treatment of 
poor John Drake at the Stonebow, which seemed to accord 
so ill with his proverbially religious character. Yet, spite 
of the chilling effect of the King’s want of geniality, Josce- 
lyn was far from harboring any enmity against him. Only 
the baffling question returned to him again and again, ‘‘ Who 
‘were his Majesty's true enemies?” And how was he to fight 
for that justice for which the dying victim of a hateful tyran. 
ny had so eagerly pleaded? 

* You look melancholy, Mr. Heyworth,” said pretty Anne 
Barrington, greeting him with her brightest smile, as he en- e 
tered the ballroom a little later on. ‘‘Is it the thought of 
the war that makes you so grave?” 

‘* Maybe,” he replied, smiling a little, yet sighing too. 

‘‘For my part,” said Anne, looking down complacently 
«at her little pink shoes,‘ I think it is a delightful prospect. 

We shall no longer die of dulness and eanui, there will be 
stirring news-letters about sieges and battles and heroism. 
It will be like living in a French romance.” 

They were standing together in an oriel-window, the shut- 





‘ters had not been closed, the casement was wide open. Josce- 
lyn turned away from the brightly lighted room and looked 
out into the summer evening; glowing sunset hues still lin- 
gered in the west. 

‘Do you call it romance?” he cried, bitterly. ‘‘ Why, war 
is the desolater—the divider!” 

“ | do not see that,” she replied. “Of course we shall all be 





on the right side; all people of birth will follow the King.” 
**I do not know how that may be,” said Joscelyn,‘* but in 
(Continued on page 200.) 








SOME FAMOUS 


N the whirl of our Western life we have almost entirely 

overlooked, in our contemplation and illustration of wo- 
man’s work, the progress and the perfection of the women of 
Italy in those great and ever-widening fields which our sex 
is daily treading further and further across and over. 

To the general mind, when one thinks of Italian women, 
it is the sesame which opens up a vista of the Southland full 
of sunshine, of flowers, of madrigals, bird songs, love, 
passion, vengeance ; a picture luxurious, luscious, elo- 
quent, where adown the long bright avenues of fame 
come trooping at our memory's beck the fair and gra- 
cious and learned Vittoria Colonna, whose exquisite and 
noble friendship soothed wellnigh the last faint years 
of mighty Michael Angelo. We see the marvel of Mona 
Lisa's smile, the Cenci's haunting eyes, and the.shadowy 
graces of Tasso’s three Leonoras—of Este, of San Vitale, 
and that other who was in the service merely of the 
Princess—those 


“Tre gran donne vid'io, chin esser belle 
Mostran disparita, ma somigiiante 
Si che ne’ gli atti, en ogni lor sembiante 
Scriver Natura par’;’ 


anon the splendors of Caterina Cornaro; the soft and 
poisonous perfume of the Borgia’s aural hair; the 
dark and mystical tragedy of Francesca da Rimini’s 
fatal romance; the glorious heavenly beatitude of Bea 
trice Portinari, ‘the Sun” of Dante’s eyes; and the dim 
ghost of his Laura looked at from beneath Petrarch’s 
laurelled brows. This is the pageant that comes before 
us, and, lost in its fascinating movement, we on this 
side the globe have had as yet but little insight into 
the capacity and performance of the Italian woman of 
to-day 

Wien one recalls that the two sweet and lovely Italian 
words ma donna, which custom has converted into one, 
stand all the wide civilized world over a synonyme— 
no matter what the mother-tongue may chance to be 
—for the Mary, the supreme woman of our Christian 
faith; when one remembers that whether it be in Africa, 
Brazil, Russia, or America, still the tender Italian Ma- 
donna means the same thing for us all—it seems as if in 
Italy one should find by a species of poetic and natural 





MARIA ANTONIA COLOMBO. 


sequence a special and more than usually gracious develop 
ment of woman in al! womanly spheres and callings. 

This is the case, and to the student of races and the 
observer of comparative mental and moral accomplishment 
among the women of modern nations, the women of Italy 
will be found to have quietly, unostentatiously, and worthily 
taken a high rank. 

The Italian woman is essentially a domestic woman ; she is, 
above all things, speaking in the mass, a mother—a benign, 
tender, wise mother—as though the blue mantle of Mary’s 
maternal love had fallen upon the daughters of that race 


* The author's acknowledgments are tendered Miss Alice Howard Cady 
for fluent translation of letters received {rom the subjects of “- vever 
AM. 
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ITALIAN WOMEN 


BY FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


whose painters have most magnificently glorified her in 
their art. 

After this, she is intellectua!, not perhaps with the steady 
persistence of her English compeers, nor with the vivacity 
of the French woman, the dogmatism of the German, the 
subtlety of the Russian, or yet the mercurial abandon of my 
own countrywomen; but with a native fulness and patience 





QUEEN MARGHERITA. 


of grasp which would seem at a first superficial glance to be 
in direct contradiction to all traditional and preconceived 
ideas of what the women of Italy should be. 

Goethe once said that the paleotene of the people of the 
North was that they were always striving after some end, 
and perpetually wishing to be doing something. 

He was not far wrong, inasmuch as the fact remains that 
much of this striving, however sincere, is so fluctuating in 
its aims that, in the aggregate, a very considerable propor- 
tion of what is accomplished, especially by the Northern 
women, is never thoroughly done. Haste is our watchword. 

Haste is not the watchword of our Italian sisters, and it is 
not too much to say that there are proportionately many 
more truly learned women in Italy than in any country of 
its size in the world. 

Where with us education is a fad, with them it is a fixed 
serious principle, and there are, moreover, happily lacking 
in Italy the terrible overflow and pressure and side issues 
of a not too elevating newspaper literature, which with us 
in the United States absolutely threatens not only a glut 
of reading matter, but a glut of incompetent, unprepared 
writers as well, and a public satiated with too much print 
for its money. 

Italy, for all its long love of dagger, balcony, serenade, 
dungeon, poets, pleasures, and all the panoplies of passion, 
is a soberer land in its intellectual aspect than steam-and- 
par eae, ap America. Its women possess a dignity, 
whether in the walks of art, letters, drama, or science, which 
is at once ennobling to behold and worthy of emulation. 

Where we are what we vernacularly call “ dead in earnest,” 
they are —— by a certain serious grace, a peculiar rev- 
erence for their callings or their gifts, which, far apart from 
self-conceit, imbues us with a faith in their work and in 
their convictions which places what they do above and be- 
yond what is to be gained by doing it. 

While we are young we must perforce savor of our youth, 
but it is sweet for a nation but little over a century of age 
to turn happy admiring eyes to the fuller flower and ma- 
turity of that country which has garnered up so many hun- 
dreds of years full of learning, experience, and delight. 

The name of Margherita of Savoy, Queen of Italy, is with- 
out doubt that of the Italian woman best known in all parts 
of the world. 7” 

By a kind of chivalrous and spontaneous courtesy she 
naturally heads the list of the women of mark belonging to 
her country; as wife, as mother of a son whose devotion to 
her is only equalled by hers to him, as a patron of art, litera- 
ture, science, and all good works, she may well be called 
the pearl of the world’s royal women. 

By the masses she is worshipped and known as the 
‘* Flower of Italy,” and the “* Angel of the House of Savoy ;” 
while among her intimates, I do not know that I can bet- 
ter or more accurately describe her position than in the 
words of the Princess Brancaccio, one of the Queen's ladies- 
in-waiting, who, writing to me under date of December 30th, 
says, ‘‘I can only add that she is everything that is lovely, 
both as a woman and a sovereign.” 

From Margherita the mind turns easily to the subject 
of eer it would seem that in cons ng the claims 
of Italy's women to the literary consideration of her con- 
temporaries, poets may take rank of others in the “land of 
song.” ‘ 

Alinda Bonacci Brunamonti, who perchance stands at the 
head of the women writers of her native land, was born at 
Perugia in 1842, and her father, Gratiliano Bonacci di Re- 
canati, was professor of literature in the Collegio della Sa- 
pienza, and also author of several works, among them a 
remarkable book on esthetics. 

The little girl was her father’s pupil almost solely, and so 
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precocious were her mental gifts that at the age of nine we 
find her having the “‘ Divine Comedy” by heart, and ex- 
pounding her own theories upon it as well. Two years 
later she took up Virgil in the original; and at fourteen her 
first collection of poems was published. 

Her studies, however, were continued with an unabated 
ardor, the girlish mind seeking fresh knowledge and inspi- 
ration in the works of Plato and the early fathers of 
the Church. In 1859 the patriotism that is latent in 
every Italian woman’s heart sprang into the flame of 
genius with the young poet. The glorious events of that 
time brought forth her Canti Nazionali, in whose 
lines the ring of martial music mingles with the softer 
swell of a young girl's first passional hymns. 

Very soon she married Pietro Brunamonti, a distin- 
guished jurisconsult and a professor at the neta | 
of Perugia; and henceforth a tenderer and later a sad- 
der string is swept on her lyre. The nuptial joys are 
overshadowed for a little by the death of the honored 
father, and then by the untimely loss of the little first- 
born. Anon we find her revelling in the affection of 
her daughter Beatrice, as well as in the devotion of her 
native city; living the life of a student; mingling the 
daily duties of the wife and mother with correspond- 
ences with men of such distinction as Auguste Comte, 
the great positivist, to whom she inscribed one of her 
poems, the ‘‘ Mistero della Morte,” Andrea Maffei, Gio- 
vanni Dupré, and a host of others. 

In 1890 Signora Brunamonti delivered the inaugural 
address at the National Exposition of Women’s Work, 
held in the city of Florence. The subject chosen by 
her was ‘‘ Beatrice Portinari, and the Ideality of Woman 
in the Love-Canticles of Italy.” Even a cursory glance 
at this address, which was published by Civelli of Flor- 
ence the year following its delivery, is sufficient mani- 
festation of the woman’s strong, tender, well-balanced, 
and exquisitely capable mind. In it we behold all the 
child’s lore of Dante’s love-maid interwoven with the 
deep and serious reach of the maturer scope of later 
years. 

On its scarped and isolated tufa rock the Cathedral 
of Orvieto was founded in 1290, and in 1890 the sixth 
centennial and its restoration were both duly commem 
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orated. Alinda Brunamonti was selected to deliver an ad 
dress upon the occasion, and her theme was, very naturally, 
‘* The Cathedral of Orvieto and the Churches of the Middle 


Ages. 

Tt is a short pamphlet, some twenty odd pages, perhaps, 
but is an essay to charm alike the poet, the historian, the 
layman, or the plodder. It breathes a serious and earnest 
and perfect knowledge of, a deep familiar intimacy, one 
might say, with the matters treated; no hurry, or crudity, 
or hesitancy, or uncertainty; but what we wish to call a gen- 
erous calm, a liberal repose and balance, embalmed in all 
the brilliance of an enthusiasm as genuine as its poetry; for 
it is a poem, although in prose form. 

The Contessa Lara was born at Cannes, France, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1858; her father was a Scotch baronet, Sir W. J. 
Cattermole, her mother a member of the noble Russian fam- 
ily of Sandryck. Her pathetic and singularly beautiful face. 
with the half-pleading look in its lovely eyes, bespeaks all 
the intellectual charm of the Slavonic race, the courage and 
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innocence of her Northern father, yet her long residence in 
Italy and her marriage to an Italian have caused her to be 

in literature as an Italian. Moreover, it is the lan- 
guage in which she writes. 

Educated at the Sacré Coeur, in Paris, she began to write 
verses when still a child, and the first volume of these, en- 
titled Versi, was given to the ye when she was twenty- 
five. Since then have rapidly followed a collection of 
sketches called Cosi 2, which achieved a tremendous success; 











a story for children, A Family of Mice, which met with the 

test favor, and is her own preference—* use,” she 
naively writes me, “it is from the life, and I am passionately 
fond of children and of animals: they are so innocent, so 
worthy of affectionate study. Yes, I prefer Una Famiglia 
di Topi to any of my love-sonnets,” 

The Contessa Lara has now in press a second collection 
of sketches, and also a novel. 

“Bruno Sperani” is the pen-name adopted by Beatrice 
Speratz, whose writings are extremely well known and well 
liked throughout Italy and France. 

Her course in literature presents the rare spectacle in Ital 
of a woman supporting herself entirely by her pen, and this 
she has been doing for the past fifteen years. 

The vicissitudes of her early life were sad, and a glimpse 
of the melancholy of this gifted woman’s childhood is af- 
forded in the last story, called ‘‘Due Case,” in her recently 
published volume of sketches Nella Nebbia. 

Hampered and held down by a fate that was more than 
unkind, the genius of Bruno Sperani found one path where- 
by to outwit fortune and to win the world over to her side 
—the pen. 

For some time she confined herself to translations from 
the German and French, and finally, in 1879, wrote her first 
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novel, called Cesare. This was followed in 1881 by Sotto 
UIncubo, a collection of short stories—a form of literature 
always popular, be it remembered, in Italy, and France 
likewise, whereas with us it struggles only for a tolerated 
existence. Four years after followed ‘Tar Inqrenaiete. 
Meantime Signora Speratz had been busily occupied with 
——-. correspondence, etc.; but on the success of the 
ast-mentioned novel she definitely abandoned the newspa- 
per field, and devoted herself exclusively to the writing of 
romances. 

In 1885 she gave Numeri e Sogni to the public, a long 
novel, wherein the story depicted a violent struggle between 
the ideal and the real; that combat whose duelling-ground 
is found in every human heart, and where the victory is 
never either wholly lost or won. 

L’ Avvocato Malpieri, a political and love romance, aroused 
a vast deal of criticism, both for and against, and has re- 
cently been done into French by J. B. Cotteaux. Within 
the past two years Bruno Sperani’s work has consisted of 
Il Romanzo della Morte, now going into a third edition—and 
here, as in much of this author's work, one finds the mi- 
nor chord that whispers (sometimes forgotten, it is true) 
through all the pulsing heart of the human race; Hterno 
Ingenio, again a collection of short stories; Tre Donne, a 
novel, and La Fabbrica, also a novel, now in the printer's 
hands; and Vertigiani, likewise in press. 

Bruno Sperani is at present engaged in laying out the 
scenario and plot of her first play. It is to be a comedy, 
and in this exacting realm I cannot discover that she will 
have many competitors among her sex within her nation- 
ality. 

Her face is one of great sweetness, with a kind of brooding 
gentle helpfulness in its expression which seems to take the 
gazer to her heart. 

It is somewhat the fashion among the critics to call Ma- 
tilde Serrao “ the George Sand of Italy,” but I cannot agree 
with such a judgment, for two reasons. Matilde Serrao re- 
quires no such comparative endorsement, alluring as it 
sounds; she is worthier from ber unique genius to be called 
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“the Matilde Serrao of Italy,” than to be likened to any other 
writer, however gifted; again, to compare the woman who 
has written Piccole Anime (Little Souls)—a volume of about 
a dozen short stories, where the moving spirit of each is a 
little child, and wherein is displayed the sweetest, the keen- 
est, the most human and mighty insight into the heart and 
soul of humanity—with that colossal, insatiate George Sand, 
seems a profanation no less than a profound mistake. 

In the writings of Madame Sand there is forever missing 
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—notwithstanding their intensity of passion, their greed of 
love’s gains and losses—the ‘‘eternal feminine” (das ewig- 
weibliche). Search as one may through every page the wonder- 
ful French woman has given us, this quality is not to be 
found; and, on the other hand, the works of Matilde Serrao 
are full to overflowing with the self-abnegation which is the 
flower of womanhood, and which is the strain that meets its 
mate in every human beart that beats. 

Matilde Serrao was born in the town of Patras, in Greece, 
on the 7th of March, 1856. Her father was a Neapolitan, 
and an exile from his country, her mother a woman of ex- 
traordinary culture, and her daughter's first teacher was 
Paolina Bonelli, a descendant of the princely house of 
Scanary, which has given several emperors to Trebe and 
Sonda. 

The early surroundings of the young genius were strait- 
ened and narrow, but her education went on even through 
these adversities, and she received her diploma. Very soon 
she obtained, and retained for some time, employment in a 
lithograph office, and not until she was twenty-two did her 
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literary life begin. Her first work was in the form of nov- 
elettes and short stories for J! Piccolo, of Naples, the Zilus- 
trazione Italiana, the Fanfulla, and various other Italian 
papers; for now she had become a resident of her father’s 
native land. 

Shortly, abandoning all other ideas, she threw herself 
heart and soul into journalism, went to live in Rome, and 
wrote forthe 7ribuna and the Capitan Fracassa ; presently 
various of her tales were collected in a volume named Dal 
Vero (The Truth), and following this came from her rapid 
pen in quick succession such novels as The Hurt Heart, 
Neapolitan Legends, The Blue Page, Fantasy (which is known 
here in translation), The Conquest of Rome, The Mystery of 
Naples, and The Girl's Romance, wherein she is said to have 
told the story of her own life. 

Matilde Serrao also distinguished herself during this period 
by sustaining a violent public discussion in behalf of Italian 
women. She maintained that they had no desire to vote, 
but that should the ballot be accorded them, they should 
employ it in the interests of the House of Savoy. 

his discussion drew down upon the young woman's 
head not only the notice but the antagonism of Edoardo 
Scarfoglio, a Roman journalist. He began by criticising 
both her and her works most violently, and ended by offer- 
ing himself to her in marriage. She accepted him, and to- 
day Matilde Serrao is the mother of five children. 

Very soon after this marriage the husband and wife to- 
gether founded the Corriere di Roma, a venture, however, 
which was but short-lived. From Rome they went to Na- 
ples, where they now both write for the Corriere di Napoli, 
a paper which has a very solid financial backing. 

he Marchesa Colombi, whose earnest and anxious face 
arrests attention at a first glance, enjoys a unique honor, or 
series of honors, in the fact that all the eighteen books she 
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has written within the past sixteen years have been trans- 
lated into various languages, notably, J Ragazzi d@una Volta 
ed i Ragazzi d’ Adesso, published in 1889, and immediately 
done into so difficult a tongue as the Hungarian. Its author 
has such faith in it that she believes it worthy of even wider 
circulation than it already enjoys. The favorites of the 
Marchesa Colombi among her works are Un Matrimonio in 

incia, ima Morire, and her sole volume of poems, 
entitled Lungo la Vita, but recently issued. 

She quaintly and somewhat pathetically says, in a little 
tome, *‘ As to my life, that does not enter here; my intellect- 
ual side is a thing apart; for the rest, my existence can be 
epitomized in one sentence—‘ I have den j and loving, have 
learned to forgive.’” 

Through the wide gate of poverty’s compulsion, Maria 
Savi-Lopez, left a young widow ten years ago with a little 
son to support, found her talents partion her into the liter- 
ary life, and the impulse has been well justified in the result. 
Her novels, travels, and children’s books have all met with a 
deserved success, especially so her Leggende delle Alpi, and 
her learned essay entitled La Donna Italiana del Trecento, 
which lies before me now with its graceful inscription and 
its pathetic and tender dedication to the father who for long 
years was a patriot exile from his native Naples. This essay 
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was read at the Beatrice Exposition for Women’s Work, held 
at Florence in 1870. Madame Savi-Lopez is at present en- 
gaged upon a work to be called Leggende degl’ Indigent Ame- 
ricant, which should command attention on this side of the 
world, where works on our aboriginal inhabitants are rather 
too rare, 

The bright, piquant little face of Signora Anna Radius, 
whose pen-name is ‘‘ Nura,” is indicative of the quality of 
her work. She has, she. says, ‘‘always written,” but not 
until after her marriage did she give anything to the public. 
By some critics Nura’s work is ranked with that of Bruno 
Sperani and Matilde Serrao, but this is ambitious praise for 
one so young, and who has yet the world and the greater part 
of life before her. 

She is a brilliant incisive writer, whose talents are devel- 
oped in the many novels she has had printed. Among these 
may be mentioned Jeresa, Lydia, L’Indomani, and Castigo, 
A charming little volume by Nura came out last spring, en- 
titled I? Libro di mio Figlio, and it attracted a wide and de- 
served attention. 

‘**Contessa Itala,” Signora Dora G. Turino, was educated 
in Milan, then sent to Germany for the purpose of perfecting 
herself under masters in the modern languages. _ At the age 
of twenty came marriage and the loving care of three little 
oues; notwithstanding these drawbacks to the literary life, 
Contessa Itala followed the bent of her proclivities, and trans- 
lated various scientific works from the German. She also 
rendered into her native tongue Drummond's little mas- 
terpiece, The Greatest Thing in the World, and kept up her 
correspondence with various papers. Her command of the 
English language is remarkable, such as to have rendered 
her a valued writer on home themes for several journals in 
the United States. 

The career of Contessa Ada Francesetti (née Mangilli) is 
from the start a remarkable one. Even a glance at the ar- 
tistic head, the dreamy eyes, and characteristic mouth and 
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chin would compel attention, and render it not difficult, save 
on the score of youth, to credit the renown which she has 
already, at the age of twenty-eight, achieved. Sheisa native 
of that Florence which seems a breeder of artists, and when 
a mere child, under the guidance of a distinguished, cultured, 
and wise mother, she evinced that talent for painting which 
has since placed her, one may say, in the front rank of liv- 
ing Italian artists. In this bent she had likewise the encour- 
agement of her father, who, notwithstanding his occupations 
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as a politician and a deputy to Parliament, still found time 
to watch over the studies of the little Ada, 

Up to the age of fifteen she divided her energies between 
music and painting, but at this time in her young life 
she decided to dedicate herself wholly and solely to the 
palette and the brush, and immediately began to study more 
earnestly than ever, under the direction of Professor Amos 
Cassioli, of Florence 

Her preference in subjects is for figure pieces, and in these 
she has shown a breadth, strength, and originality, both of 
conception and treatment, which have won for her the place 
she holds. Two of her figure pieces, representing respective- 
ly Padre Marchese and Pietro Borsi, the latter the founder of 
the Misericordia, have been reproduced in mosaic, and are to 
he placed over the left door of the Duomo, whence they may 
ulance with reminiscent and happy eyes upon the piazza and 
across to the Bigallo, whose beautiful open-arched corner 
knew them so well in life 

At the International Exposition of Fine Arts, held in Rome 
in 1883, Ada Mangilli put forth her first life-size work. It 
was a Bacchante—not the riotous, grape-crowned, jovial crea 
ture we have seen too often, but a being full of life, vigor, 
happiness, and mirth—the use and not the abuse of the vine. 
This picture at once placed the young artist in the first rank, 
and when it was exhibited at Ferrara, two years later, it won 
for her the gold medal. Her picture of Tobia is in the 
funeral chapel of the Antella, near Florence. At the Esposi- 
zione Beatrice, held in Florence in 1890, her ‘‘ Tre Marie” 
again gained her a gold medal over all competitors. She is 
now busy with a large canvas “ L’Adultera,” containing over 
thirty figures 

Notwithstanding the immense amount of work accom 
plished by her, Contessa Francesetti, who married, in 1885, 
Conte Emanuele Francesetti, an officer in the Grenadiers, 
still is a devoted wife and mother. She keeps up a sincere 
enthusiasm for music, and the literatures of England and 
France (she speaking both these languages in perfection) are 
open books to her active and brilliant brain. 

Antoinetta Brandeis, whose earnest face looks so frankly 
at one, may be sought and found in a most charming little 
villa, which she ouilt for herself about two years ago, near 
the Barriera del Pino at Florence, and where, in the midst of 
her canvases, sketches, and colors, she is ever ready to wel- 
come the friend and the stranger alike. 

The artistic career of Signorina Brandeis has been, as she 
herself tells me, one of progression, and she does not claim 
that any special work of hers has brought to her great fame. 
She studied first at the Accademia in Venice, and in the 
course of five years won fifteen prizes, in as many competi- 
tions, and where men were frequently runners in the race 
with her for success. It was not, however, until after this 
that ber more serious work began with her painting from 
life; and, while following no “ school,” so called, she took 
delight in exteriors, Venetian scenes, and large landscapes, 
full of the ever-shifting beauty of boat and sea and wall and 
sky, which the Adriatic’s queenly city never ceases to offer 
to the eye of the artist. 

Subsequently Signorina Brandeis went on many sketching 
tours throughout Italy, and presently turned her attention to 
the reproduction of such attractive interiors as the glorious 
Tribune of the Uffizi, and the shadowy fame-haunted aisles 
of Santa Croce 

One of her works is in the Museum at Trieste, another in 
the Pomma Gallery of Turin; the Duca delle Grazie has no 
less than ten on the walls of his superb yacht; while the 
Queen of Saxony, the Duchess of Madrid, the Grand-Duke 
Constantine, Prince Gargarin, and many another notable 
connoisseur have enriched their collections with specimens 
from her studio 

And now will you not turn with me from this list of wo- 
men famous in the annals of literature and art to remember 
for a moment one whose name must be dear alike to Italians 
and Americans both? And this name that we must cherish 
is that of Maria Antonia Colombo (now Signora Galetti), the 
lineal descendant of the discoverer of our land, Christopher 
Columbus. She was born in the same little town of Bet- 
tola (Piacenza) wherein the great navigator first saw the 
light, and the sweet and simple story of her wooing, wed- 
ding, and married life, and of her humble happiness, it has 
been my privilege to tell in another place than this. 

In this brief review of some of the noted women of Italy 
I found myself instinctively beginning my little inexhaustive 
papér with the Queen, not because of her position or her 
rank, but because of the nobility of her womanhood; so do I 
find myself ending with the name of a woman whom neither 
rank nor place can weigh, but whose womanhood, though 
humbly held, is as much open to our respect as is the proud 
and glorious name she bears. 
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any case, there are the rest. Do you make no account of 
them? You are « woman and cannot realize what it will be 
actually to fight your own fellow-countrymen—to fight, per- 
haps, for a cause that you can’t even understand.” 

‘You spoil my pleasure,” said Anne, pouting. ‘‘What 
business have you to indulge in a fit of the dismals on this 
gala-day? Come, the music begins, we must linger here no 
longer.” 

Jostelyn, with a sigh, turned away from the open win- 
dow, and in a few minutes more was leading Anne through 
the stately minuet. How he wished that life was as simple 
an affair as this dence, and that one could master its in- 
tricacies by unmistakable rules! Yet, after all, were there 
not first principles upon which he could fall back? There 
was at any rate the clear duty of doing all that in him lay 
to study the question, though how it was to be done, and 
what the results would be, he could not imagine. 

The minuet was followed by a coranto—to Whitelocke’s 
music—one of the most popular tunes of the day. Joscelyn 
watched Anne dancing with one of her two other favored 
admirers without a single pang of envy. Past and present 
seemed curiously lifeless, blotted out " the looming shadow 
of the future. He danced mechanical y: wondering to him- 
self that so gay a scene could seem to him so strangely sad. 
Everything he had once enjoyed was there—good music, a 
good floor, general popularity, Anne’s pretty face and fas- 
cinating smile, yet his heart felt like lead, and he was glad 
when nine o'clock sounded the hour of his release; glad even 
to hid Anne good-by and to find himself outside in the cool 
tw tight On reaching the sick-room once more he found Mr. 
Gainsborough rather worse, yet somehow the suffering and 
discomfort of the dying man accorded better with his feel- 
ings than the gayety of the dance. He was glad to be here—- 
glad to wait on his godfather, and to watch by him through 
the silent hours of the night. 
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At intervals they talked; sometimes of their mutual friend, 
Mr. Whichcote, Joscelyn's Cambridge tutor, sometimes about 
the King and the state of the country, sometimes of the hope 
of a speedy reconciliation with the Parliament. 

Presently the old man broke a long silence. 

“I feel strangely drowsy,” he said, trying, in the dim 
light, to make out his godson’s features. ‘‘Do you get to 
sleep, too, lad, or you will be weary for your journey to- 
morrow. 

He motioned him nearer, looked at him searchingly, and 
embraced him with a murmured blessing. 

‘**Do you know the meaning of your name, Joscelyn?” he 
said, a smile hovering about his wan lips. ‘It means 
justice.” 

Having said that, he turned his face to the wall, and al- 
most immediately dropped asleep. 

Joscelyn returned to the huge dimity-covered arm-chair 
by the window and sat listening to the deep breathing of 
the old man, and watching the streak of light from the 
night-lamp where it fell athwart the great beam mooning 
the ceiling. Perhaps it was only now that he fully realiz 
all that he owed to Mr. Gainsborough; the old man had, 
indeed, done much to train his mind, to implant in him cer- 
tain vigorous first principles, and to show him by his own 
life the power of gentleness and liberality. He had, in fact, 
taught him all that it was in his power to teach, and the 
time had come when the two were to be parted; the old 
man to go to his rest, the young man to step forth alone 
into the battle of life. In the quiet of the summer dawn 
both slept heavily, but the old Prebendary’s face was full of 
peace, while Joscelyn'’s knitted brow and flushed cheek 
showed that even in his dreams he wrestled with the griev- 
ous problem which he had to solve. 


Cuapter III. 


“It is the law of Heaven that you shall not be able to judge what is 
wise....unless you are first resolved to judge what is just, and to do 
it."—Rvsxiw, 

“You have already breakfasted?” asked Sir Thomas, as 
the next morning he was ushered into Mr. Gainsborough’s 
study, where his son had just risen from the table. ‘‘ Warm 
beer? Eh? No, I am heated with walking up tbe hill. Ill 
take nothing; and while we speak of it, Joscelyn, you'll do 
well in this matter to keep an eye on Dick. Thank God, 
I’m a sober man myself, and would have my sons the same, 
but Jervis hath gained no good in foreign parts, and Dick 
from sheer good-nature will follow his lead unless you have 
acare. How is your godfather?” 

** Still sleeping heavily,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘ and the doctor 
thinks, sir, he will never regain conciousness, but will last a 
few days in this state and then die.” 

He spoke very quietly, but his face was full of sadness. 

“Poor man!” said Sir Thomas. “Is it indeed as bad as 
that? Poor man!” 

Joscelyn could almost have smiled. It did not seem to 
him that his godfather was to be pitied; surely he was in far 
better case than those who were left below in this miserably 
perplexing time—left, not knowing where to turn for advice. 
The thought of his own position returned to him with dou- 
ble force. He sighed. 

** Poor lad!” said Sir Thomas. ‘‘ You were ever fond of 
him and he of you. But courage, boy; your life lies before 
you, and in these stirring times even you younger sons may 
reasonably hope to gain a good position. I could almost wish 
you were the eldest, for you are more to my taste now than 
Jervis.” 

‘I searce knew him he was so changed, sir, but doubtless a 
few weeks in England will bring him to other ways.” 

Sir Thomas shook his head. 

‘“*He’s not to my liking at all,” he said, with a touch of 
pathos. ‘‘He has grown dissolute, extravagant, godless— 
unlike a Heyworth But you, Joscelyn, you must be my 
right hand. I look to you now, for I can’t deny I'm disap- 
pointed in my first-born—sorely disappointed.” 

It was the first time his father had ever spoken to him 
confidentially, and the evident sadness and pain in his face 
touched Joscelyn to the heart; he spoke the eager words of 
comfort and affection that rose naturally to his lips. 

**God bless you, lad!” said Sir Thomas, with one of the 
bright, genuine smiles which made the father and son so 
much alike. ‘‘I look to you to do me credit, to prove your- 
self a true Heyworth. But I must not oe. His 
Majesty will by this have spoken with Lord Willoughby of 
Erebie, who brought him a promise of six hundred horse 
from the gentlemen of Lincolnshire, and when that is ended 
the court will leave for Beverley.” 

“You wish us to start for Shortell this day, sir?” asked 
Joscelyn. ‘It would not be possible for me to wait on my 
godfather?” 

* Nay; better start at once,” said Sir Thomas. ‘‘ He may 
linger long in this unconscious state, and what is there you 
could do for him? All being well, Jervis and I shall also 
come to Shortell in two or three weeks’ time, but do you go 
and begin the work, and let drilling be the order of the day. 
Farewell, my son; a safe journey to you!” 

He embraced him with more warmth than usual, and 
Joscelyn, going with him to the front door, watched him as 
he crossed the green and disappeared through the gateway 
leading to the Bishop's palace. It was not until he lost sight 
of the well-known figure that, with a sudden pang, he re- 
membered that before he again met his father he must have 
made the search into the great question of the day upon 
which so much depended. What if he found it impossible 
conscientiously to join the King’s side and make war upon 
the Parliament? hat if his study of the just liberties of 
England skould against his very wish divide him from his 
father? The very thought tortured him; and as though to 
escape from it he left the house, turning his steps by a sort 
of instinct towards the cathedral, and finally entering his 
favorite south doorway. 

Outside there had been the glare and heat of the summer 
day, and the uncongenial crowd of idlers waiting about in 
— of catching a glimpse of the King; within all was 
quiet and cool, and full of that beautiful repose which Na- 
ture herself cannot always give, but which is seldom want- 
ing in a nobly designed church. He sat down on one of the 
stone ledges in the south aisle, and Jooked up at the exqui- 
sitely carved angels in the triforium. The great buildin 
was empty, and its quiet stilled for a time his troubl 
thoughts. Where the light was to come from which should 
lighten his ignorance he had no notion; he only knew that 
it was bound to come, With bis whole heart he desired to 
do right; the rest lay with God. But presently, with a sud- 
den revulsion, all his old torments returned. It was true 
that the ordering lay with God, but the pain of it lay with 
him. What if the consciousness of right brought him ruin 
in this world, the bitter condemnation of all he loved? 
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Worse still—what if it brought him into actual conflict with 
his father and Dick?” His very beart sickened as the vision 
rose before him of a battle-field and the faces he loved con- 
fronting him as foes. Could even this be borne? Could 
duty lead any man in so cruel a path? He sprang up and 
paced to and fro in the aisle, wrestling with the horrible im- 
agination, praying with desperate earnestness the prayer of 
David: ‘‘ Lead me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness, because of 
my enemies: make Thy way plain before my face.” 

And after a while the beautiful silent cathedral, standing 
so peacefully in the midst of a troubled land, calm amidst all 
the rage of the ple, once more became a parable to him. 
He wondered whether perbaps it had witnessed just such a 
conflict as his in the past, and thought of all the strife and 
contention it must have looked down on, all the long years 
of civil war and desolation that had been in England since 
first it was built. But this led his thoughts back to the con- 
tentions of the present, the wretched sense of his own igno- 
rance alternating with hopes that after all war might be 
averted at the last, or that he might be able honestly to side 
with his father. Again the words of the dying Puritan ran 
in his ear, ‘‘ Fight for justice, for justice!” Again his vm 
father’s eyes met his, reminding him that his very name 
meant Justice. The dread of doing wrong began to drive 
out every other thought; in utter misery be fell on his knees 
and prayed more desperately than ever for light. Then it 
suddenly occurred to him that only yesterday he had prayed 
for guidance, that no answer had apparently been given, 
yet that in doing his duty he had first come across John 
Drake, and then had seeclved the last advice of his god- 
father. 

Surely light would come. 

He rose to his feet comforted. Even the anguish of pos- 
sible family division faded away before the perception that 
now came to him of a Higher Union which outer things were 
powerless to break; and leaving the cathedral, he stepped 
forth once more into the world, strong with the one thought 
which could help him through his strangely perplexing life. 
**I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 


The two brothers left Lincoln early that morning; left it 
with old Mr. Gainsborough lying unconscious in the house 
in Minster Yard; with John Drake's body just placed in its 
coffin; with King Charles courteously thanking the gentle- 
men of Lincolnshire and the Mayor, John Beck, for the 
troops they had promised to raise; with the old ‘‘ herde- 
groome” contentedly minding his cattle near the Eleanor 
Cross; and the sun shining down on minster and castle and 
clustering houses as though, spite of the coming desolation, 
he would cheer the hearts of men. 

Riding all through that Thursday, all through Friday, 
though not a little tried by the dust and heat, Joscelyn and 
Dick having stopped at Croydon about noon on Saturday 
to bait their horses, set forth once more at three o'clock, in- 
tending to reach their uncle’s house at Bletchingley before 
night. In the first place they bore a letter to him from Sir 
Thomas, and in the second place they counted on getting a 
good deal of help and advice from him, since he was an old 
soldier, too much maimed for fighting, but with a large ex- 
perience, upon which these two intended to draw. 

Things were different in those days, and the brothers hav- 
ing begun their Cambridge career at the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen, were now, at its close, but nineteen and twenty. 
Young, inexperienced, and ignorant of the world, they had 
the great merit of being aware of the fact, and Joscelyn was 
not without hope that his soldier uncle might be able to 
solve his difficulties for him, and give him that knowledge 
of the state of affairs which he so greatly desired to have. 

“The best of all would be if we could persuade him to 
come on with us to Shortell,” said Dick, as they slowly 
mounted a long hill. ‘He would do more with the train 
ing in a week than you and I in a month.” 

* True,” said Joscelyn, plucking a bit of traveller's joy 
from a bush as they rode past. ‘‘ My mother would like it, 
too, and little Rosamond will bless us, for she is mighty 
fond of my uncle. Good Lord! what will that poor child 
say to the news of the war? She is too tender for such 
times as these.” 

** Yes; she will not be so full of gay excitement as Mis 
tress Anne Barrington,” said Dick, stealing a glance at his 
brother. ‘‘ Were we all chopped into mince-meat she would 
but say that it made life like a romance.” 

Joscelyn shrugged his shoulders 

‘* The novelty of war will soon wear off, and she will long 
for peace; or perchance, while the rest of the world is fight- 
ing, she will marry some cathedral dignitary.” 

** With your benediction?” said Dick, teasingly. 

“Oh, entirely,” said Joscelyn, with a laugh. ‘‘‘She is 
pretty to walk with, and witty to talk with, and pleasant. 
too, to think upon,’ but having said that you have said all.” 

They had now, by winding lanes, reached a country 
church, and the wide, open expanse of Coulesdon Common 
lay before them; it was a fine place for a gallop, and by the’ 
time they had reached the little village of Katterbam they 
wére all glowing with the exercise, and were glad to slacken 
their pace as they rode past the pretty thatched cottages 
with their trim gardens, the village alehouse standing supe- 
rior to all the other houses in the glory of red brick and tiled 
roof, the comfortable old rectory sheltered by a fine oak- 
tree, and then, after a space, with a gentleman's park on one 
side of the road and enclosed fields on the other, the little 
church with its rustic spire and peaceful graveyard. Just at 
this point the lane turned sharply round to the right, run- 
ning along the brow of a hill and overlooking a most beau- 
tiful valley—one of those sweet, wild, wooded vulleys that 
form the great charm of Surrey. The road—a mere track, 
forming an old right of way through private property—was 
in a disgraceful state, and its ruts, almost as deep as ditches, 
baked hard by the sun, contrasted ill with Coulesdon Com- 
mon, where riding had been keen enjoyment. Just at this 

int they saw approaching them a family coach, a large 

umbering vehicle which swung from side to side as the fine 
bay horses ploughed their way through the rough lane. The 
two brothers drew up close to the hedge which skirted the 
road on the one side. The way was very narrow, and a 
little in advance it was made narrower still, for some one 
had left a wheelbarrow near the garden wall which formed 
the other boundary. Now what gives horses their inveterate 
dislike to wheelbarrows it would be hard to say, but both 
the horses belonging to the coach shied as they passed the 
hated object, and the coachman losing for a time his control 
over them, they plunged violently to the other side of the 
road. An extraordinary minute of confusion followed, the 
cob Joscelyn was riding reared and kicked wildly, and in 
the end the horse and rider went over together, to the great 
consternation of Dick, who, being behind his brother, had 

the danger. Instantly Suctowting, he hastened 
to rescue; the coachiman mapaged to quiet down his 
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frightened horses, while the coach door was thrown swiftly 
open and a young girl sprang out, paused to give her arm to 
an old man who followed her, and approached just as Josce- 
lyn, freed from the weight of the cob, began to raise himself 
and to look round in a bewildered way. 

“| fear, sir, that you must be hurt?” said the old gentle- 
man, with courteous anxiety. He was small, shrivelled, and 
wiry-looking, with a clean-shaven face and white hair al- 
most as long as Joscelyn’s. 

“It was the fault of our horses, grandfather,” said a sweet 
girlish voice at his elbow. 

Joscelyn turned round that he might see the speaker. She 
must have been about his own age, and beside the little old 
man she looked very tall; she was dressed in white, with a 
hood of black velvet, but the strings were untied because of 
the heat, and the hood did not altogether hide the dark 
chestnut curls which alone could have fitly framed such 
lovely features. It was rather a grave face, with a delicate 
glow of color about it, with Jong, delicately arched eyebrows, 
and well-opened brown eyes, full now of awe and concern— 
altogether as tender, as womanly a face as you could wish 
to see. Joscelyn was at once seized with a burning desire 
to save her all possible trouble. 

‘* Do not, pray, be troubled about me,” he exclaimed. ‘It 
is nothing—I was but stunned for the moment.” 

But as he rose to his feet an involuntary exclamation 
escaped him, and he was obliged to clutch at his brother's 
arm. 

‘Something wrong, I fear,” said the old man. 
knee, if I mistake not. On no account stand, sir. Here, 
Matthew, heip the gentleman into the coach. Nay, sir, I 
must really insist upon it; you are in no state to mount, and 
might greatly increase your injury. My house is within a 
stone’s-throw, and we will do all that we can to make you 
comfortable.” 

Joscelyn politely protested, but the old gentleman was 
inexorable, and before many minutes had passed he found 
himself on the back seat of the family coach, with his host 
and the pretty granddaughter sitting opposite. Driving 
through a gateway close by they approached a well-built 
Tydor house, whose massive walls and mullioned windows 
looked as if they might very well stand a siege. 

‘*Bid them prepare a bedchamber on the ground-floor, 
Clemency,” said the grandfather; ‘‘and in the mean time 
our guest shall rest in my library, and the surgeon, who by 
good chance came this day from Croydon, and is at the 
dower-house, shall be called in to see what is amiss.” 

‘**Clemency,” mused Joscelyn; ‘‘what a strange name! 
It has a Puritanical sound, yet spite of that I think it suits 
her. I never saw so gentle a face that was yet so strong.” 

He began to wonder who his host could be, and perhaps 
the old man had the same thoughts about him, for he asked 
if they had intended making a long journey that night. 

‘*We had but a few miles still before us,” said Joscelyn. 
“We were to lie at the house of my uncle, Sir Ralph Whit- 
field, of Bletchingley. If the surgeon indeed forbids me to 
travel, my brother must go on alone.” 

‘*T have long known Sir Ralph. Are you, then, a Whit- 
field?” 

‘‘Tt was our mother's 
Shortell, in Hampshire.” 

‘* What, sons of Sir Thomas Heyworth?” 

Is it possible you know him?” said Joscelyn. 

‘*Nay, he would not remember me.” said the old man; 
‘but many years ago, when I was imprisoned in Hampshire, 
I recollect seeing him. Now, sir, my man shall help you 
into the house. Take your time.” 

Not without considerable pain, Joscelyn was led through 
a square entrance hall into a most comfortable room, where 
the servants helped him on to a sort of couch of carved oak 
and cave-work. The words, ‘‘imprisoned in Hampshire,” 
kept ringing in his ears. What did they portend? And 
who was this brisk, wiry old gentleman? 

His question was answered by almost the first thing his 
eyes fell on. Close by the couch stood a small table, and on 
this lay a letter directed in handwriting which could be read 
at a glance— 


“ The 


name. We are Heyworths, of 


‘* To Sir Robert Neal, 
** At the Court House, Katterham, 
**In the County of Surrey.” 


At that moment Sir Robert himself entered with Dick, 
and while they were still talking together about the accident 
and the state of Joscelyn’s horse.which had luckily escaped 
without any serious injury, the surgeon was announced. 

It proved that Joscelyn, like the cob, had escaped better 
than could have been expected; but his knee was injured, 
and would need absolute rest for at least three weeks. 

‘Three weeks!” he exclaimed, with a curious sound of 
relief in his voice rather than of dismay. 

Dick, on the other hand, turned away in high disgust, 
swearing vehemently, so that he did not see the Jook of sat- 
isfaction in his brother's face; but Sir Robert saw it, and 
was puzzled as to its meaning. 

Joscelyn seemed to have fallen into a deep reverie. The 
fact was he had just realized that here was the help he so 
sorely needed; here the time for thought and study; here 
the means of keeping him from Shortell and the active 
preparation for war. He had believed all his life in prayer, 
and yet he was awed and startled by this direct answer, and 
something of this expression showed in his face, mingling 
with the deep relief. Sir Robert watched him searchingly; 
he felt strangely drawn to his guest, all the more so because 
he could not quite understand him. 

‘* But, sir,” exclaimed Joscelyn, coming to himself again, 
‘* since I am to be laid up so long, I cannot consent to be a 
burden on you. If you would be so good as to lend me 
your coach, I will go back to the village inn.” 

To this, however, Sir Robert would not listen for a moment. 

‘*The accident was entirely caused by my horses,” he said, 
‘and I could not think of allowing you to move to the vil- 
lage. Entire rest for three weeks will no doubt quite cure 
you, and we shall be most happy to have you as our guest. 
And you, sir,” turning to Dick, ‘‘you will at any rate 
spend the night here, I hope.” 

Dick thanked him for his courtesy, but would not consent 
to stay. ‘For my brother there is, I fear, little that I can 
do,” he said. ‘*My father has intrusted us with preparing a 
troop for the King’s service, and since the standard is to be 
raised next month, there is no time to be lost.” 

Joscelyn fancied he saw a queer little elevation of Sir 
Robert's brows.” The old man, however, made no comment 
on the words, but merely summoned the servant, and bade 
him bring in cakes and ale atonce. Dick, having refreshed 
himself, took leave, and promising to make light of the acci- 
dent at home, he parted with his brother, murmuring not a 
little that fate should have marred their plans and left him 
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to work single-handed. Sir Robert went with him to the 
door, and on returning to the library a little later, was 
struck by the extreme sadness in his guest’s face. 

“*T fear this accident is a great inconvenience to you,” he 
remarked, drawing up an arm-chair towards the couch, de- 
termined to understand this youth a little better. 

Joscelyn started as though recalled from painful thoughts. 

‘*] was wondering how my brother and I should meet 
again,” he said. ‘* But in truth the accident itself is a God- 
send to me and noinconvenience. It was time that I needed 
—time to think, to try at least to see the rights of the case 
before taking up arms.” 

Sir Robert’s eyes kindled. 

“Yours is the right spirit,” he said, warmly.  ‘‘ Too 
many, I fear, on either side will rush blindly into the fray 
before they have truly weighed the matter in their own 
minds. ‘Tis hard for the young not to yield to the first im- 
pulse, not to follow the lead of their friends aud companions.” 

“That is true,” said Joscelyn, with a heavy sigh. ‘‘To 
stand aloof from all that one’s own set, one’s own family, 
hold by, to be looked on as a traitor, a foe!—God grant it 
may not come to it!—but I must at any rate try to under- 
stand something of the state of the country, and here in this 
three weeks’ quiet lies my sole chance.” 

‘* How is it,” said the old man, ‘that you are so unlike 
the rest of your generation? I should have expected you 
at your age to be a hot partisan.” 

‘**Tt is because I have never gone into these matters, sir,” 
replied Joscelyn. 

‘Neither does your fiery partisan, as a rule,” said Sir 
Robert. ‘ He merely echoes the views of his set; you will 
rarely find him seriously studying politics.” 

**It may be,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ because I hate all strife and 
division.” 

Sir Robert mused for a few minutes 
kindly at his guest, and said: 

‘Your position interests me greatly. But I cannot alto- 
gether fathom it till I know what has been your life in the 
past. "Tis from no curiosity I ask, but only because it may 
perchance lie in my power to help you if we fairly under- 
stand one another.” 

** My life is soon disposed of, sir,” said Joscelyn; *‘ never 
surely was there a less eventful one. We were all brought 
up at Shortell- Manor, in Hampshire, and had «a happy 
enough childhood. As to what was happening in the coun- 
try, we knew nothing whatever about it. The sole thing 
relating to public affairs which I can remember is the stir in 
the village when the communion table was moved by the 
Archbishop's orders from the middle of the nave, where it 
had stood since the Reformation, to the east end of the 
chancel. I was eleven years old then, and well remember 
how our old coachman groaned aloud and declared it meant 
bringing in the papists. To me it seemed a vast improve- 
ment, for before the men of the village used to pile up their 
greasy hats ou it in a way which would not have been toler- 
ated on any gentleman's dining-table. Later on I remem- 
ber, too, that we were bidden, though not forced, to bow to 
the communion table on entering or leaving the church, and 
my mother took it ill that I could not be brought to do this, 
not rightly seeing the sense of the practice. As for school- 
ing, my brother and I went to Winchester. I was there till 
I was fifteen,and then was at home for a year with sore 
eyes, which for the best part of a twelvemonth kept me 
prisoner in a darkened room. "Twas at that time { first 
learnt to think; there was naught else to do. My eyes 
cured, I went to Cambridge with my brother. We were at 
Emmanuel, and our tutor was one Mr. Whichcote.” 

**Whichcote!” exclaimed Sir Robert. ‘I have heard 
much of him; a noble-minded man, and as fine a scholar as 
any in the land. You were fortunate, sir, to be under the 
tuition of such an one.” 

‘**From him,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘I learnt the answer to the 
doubts and thoughts which had assailed me in my year of 
illness. Some men deem him a Puritan; but that must be 
a mistaken notion, for a man less dogmatic and narrow, less 
given to gloomy fanaticism, never existed.” 

Sir Robert laughed a little; his shrewd, humorous face 
lighted up with keen enjoyment. 

‘Tam a Puritan myself,” he said, ‘‘ yet would I not for 
the world force all men to agree with me. "Tis enough if 
we agree upon the duty towards God and the duty towards 
our neighbor. Let me persuade you, Mr. Heyworth, that all 
Puritans are not sour, cross-grained, melancholy, and igno- 
rant, as the stage-plays and the songs of the day would have 
you think; ‘tis but a few of a fanatical turn that persist in 
cropped hair and ostentatious piety; the bulk of us desire 
only to see temperance and godliness and a just liberty in 
our country. I'll be bound you think no Puritan could play 
a game of tennis, or sing a song, or enjoy the chase. Is it 
not so?” 

Joscelyn hesitated, not a little confused, for Sir Robert had 
rightly guessed his thoughts. John Drake was precisely his 
idea of a Puritan, and that Sir Robert, with his genial laugh, 
his long hair, his air of good-breeding, should be classed 
among undheads (the derisive name now in vogue for 
those who held with the Parliament) seemed to him laughable. 

Just then Clemency returned to the library. 

‘* Your room is prepared, sir,” she said to Joscelyn; ‘‘ ’tis 
the one adjoining this, so that you will not have far te 
move.” 

“And let us have supper presently in here, my child,” 
said Sir Robert. ‘‘ Where is your sister Faith?” 

** She is in the park with the children. The hay is to be 
carried this evening, sir, and the children were promised to 
ride in the wagon.” 

‘Then, unless you desire to be with them, dear, stay and 
cheer Mr: Heyworth with asong. He hath till this fully be- 
lieved that we Puritans could sing naught but psalms, that 
we forever showed our piety by upturned eyes and nasal 
voice, and were in fact the hypocritical and melancholy folk 
that the wits represent.” 

Clemency laughed as she took her guitar and sat down 
near the window; for a moment a sort of shyness stole over 
her, but a glance at Joscelyn’s eager face dispelled it, and 
she thought to herself that he would prove no very severe 
critic, Perhaps it was on purpose that she selected Ariel's 
song from the Tempest, the most joyous of all the songs in 
her collection, and the old panelled room rang with the 
sweet tones of her fresh young voice. As she finished, and 
as Joscelyn poured out compliments and thanks, Sir Robert 
crossed the room to the window. 

“* See,” he said, ‘‘there goes the last wagon-load, and the 
children following it.” 

Clemency stood up, one hand stil] resting on the guitar as 
she looked out into the sunny, peaceful park. They could 
hear the hay-harvest song in the shrill voices of the children 
and in the loud, uncouth tones of the havmakers. But 
somehow the merry sounds brought tears to her eyes. 
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Then he looked up 
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“* Why do you weep, child?” said her grandfather, turning 
towards her. 

She hastily wiped away her tears, blushing to think that 
he had called attention to them. 

**I was thinking,” she said, ‘‘of the changes that must 
have come by next h@y-harvest. Faith married and gone to 
Gloucester, and the country, very like, full of war and blood- 
shed, this very house, perchance, destroyed.” 

The old man put his hand upon her shoulder tenderly. 

**Child,” he said, ‘troubles there will be, you may be 
sure, nevertheless go not half-way to meet them. If you 
look forward, then look beyond them and think of the 
happiness and freedom bought for the generations to come 
by the strife of to-day.” 

Joscelyn saw ber smile through her tears, as she looked 
forth once more at the peaceful landscape; the heavily load 
ed wagon was just disappearing from view, and the chil 
dren came running towards the house, their little wooden 
rakes and forks carried over their shoulders, aud the words 
of the song growing more and more distinct as they ap- 
proached. 


(To ue conTiNUED.) 


“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 


N retrospect childhood is always bright and unshadowed, 

and school days almost cloudless. The pretty but anti- 
quated poem which the generation now passing away used 
to declaim in its boyhood exactly describes this phase of 
feeling: 

“Memory stood sideways, half covered with flowers, 
And restored every rose, bat secreted its thorn.” 

Some of the sweetest reminiscences are those which revive 
childish birthdays. How vividly reappear the happy groups 
of playfellows who helped to celebrate the coming of an- 
other year, the advance, perhaps, from a single numeral to a 
double one, or, later, the grandeur of entering on one’s ‘teens! 
The gay, many-hued tapers blaze around the great cake, and 
the queer little verses of the “ mottoes,” so ardently and 
mysteriously exchanged, tinkle again in Lalting rhymes. 
The gifts, too, carefully chosen to gratify cvery wish, and 
bestowed in so many novel ways that ii was always a won- 
der that parental invention could devise them. To wake in 
the morning with a new ring on one’s fingei; or to find tied 
on the wrist a blue ribbon, in whose knot was securely fast- 
eved that most real of money, a gold piece: or to receive a 
package of the shape which could only mean books, and, 
upon opening it, to read one’s name, with affectionate in 
scription, in the very volumes best adapted to satisfy the in 
tellectual hunger which even a childish book-lover knows— 
ah, these were pleasures which maturer joys, with all their 
charms, can never efface! The sweeties and the gameg are 
outgrown, and as years of discretion approach it is decided 
that candles must not be allowed their latitude of frankness, 
and the birthdays are enjoyed in a different but not less 
agreeable way. Poetry is found in the home-made verses 
which tell that the recipient is most dear and precious, and 
life grows sweeter with every token of affection. 

Then there are the lovers’ days, bright with *‘ the light that 
never was on sea or land,” and cherished tenderly even be- 
neath the most world-worn exterior. The anniversary of 
betrothal is kept by some sweet wedded souls long after the 
** mist of golden splendor” has been dispelled by the realities 
of life. And the wedding-days! The satin sheen and orange 
blossom fragrance of the marriage morn are followed by 
many joyous celebrations. Beginning with the wooden an- 
niversary, when friends and neighbors come with pretty 
household plenishings, the happy couple pass through the 
various gift-compelling occasions to the grand day of silver; 
yet rarely, very rarely, do they live together fifty golden 
vears of mutual confidence and ever-increasing devotion. 
Sometimes, though, we have the privilege of knowing those 
who have had a golden-wedding day, and are still spared to 
each other. The children are all gone—some to homes of 
their own, others to the heavenly mansions; there are grand- 
children and great-grandchildren; there have been all the 
cares of earthly existence, misfortunes perhaps, and inevi- 
table disappointments; yet the old man gazes as lovingly at 
the little wife,and she looks up to him with the same tender 
ness, as When their eyes were bright with youth and their 
hearts unruffled by the troubles of life. 

There are many recollections which have a peculiar charm, 
when ‘‘to call back the days that are not” is to remember 
with what joy we left the noise and bustle of the great city 
to find a home in one of its rural dependencies, or we live 
over again the delights of a certain long journey, or of the 
gay voyage with 

“Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm.” 


But these golden memories are not all unshadowed; the 
happy home circle has been broken; some of the fellow- 
travellers have crossed the dark river. Holidays and holy 
days without the dear presence of those who once shared 
their pleasures grow more sad with each recurrenee; and 
instead of mere enjoyment, one rises to the higher meaning 
of the great festivals of the Church, and thinks of the strug- 
gling Pilgrims’ first Thanksgiving, and of the sacrifices of 
the brave men who made it possible to celebrate the nution’s 
birthday. 
It is “‘ the tender grace of a day that is dead” which veils 
with misty gray such recollections as these; but 
“there are fatal days, indeed," 
In which the fibrous years have taken root 
So deeply that they quiver to their tops 
Whene'er you stir the dust of auch a day.” 


Days which brought distress to heart and brain; plaus frus- 
trated; weary waiting, until hopes deferred turned .to despair; 
disappointments; misfortunes; defeats. Almost unheeded 
were the unfaltering accents of faith reminding upon wijom 
rested the heavier burden of every cross, und that while He 
cares no trial is beyond endurance, no mere earthly loss irre 

trievable. Broken fortunes may indeed be mended, or the 
mind brought to accept privation of luxuries; but Jost illu- 
sions can never be replaced, nor can the bliss of unconscious 
trust be fully restored. Days of illness—not one’s own, for 
personal suffering can be forgotten, or leave only remem 

brance of the tenderness which soothed, the devoted care 
which watched and ministered, while convalescence is radi- 
ant with the attentions of friendship sweeter than the flowers 
and gifts which are lavished upon returning health—but the 
cruel illness when the dearest of dear ones suffered intensely, 
or lay so helpless and exhausted that the thread of life seezued 
broken, while fears and hopes struggled for mastery in the 
agonized hearts of the watchers, whose every breath was a 
silent rayer for the relief of the beloved patient, a mute cry 
that lite might be spared. Even when the earnest petitions 








are granted, there are ever after an anguish at 
the thought of what might have been, and a 
feeling of insecurity as to the future, which 
invest these recollections with the deepest 
gloom. When the prayers are not answered, 
when the light of life fades from gweetest | 
eyes, what ‘‘ desolated days goon”! And al- | 
though with time a softened feeling may suc- 
ceed to the agony of loss and the wound cease | 
to bleed, yet never can human love forget | 

| 

| 


the dark hour when it 


“ Reverently laid away 
That blinding anguish of foreaken clay,” 


the garment of the soul most precious to it. 
Around the low mounds of the church-yard 
cluster the most sacred of all memories, gray 

indeed, but golden with the light | 
earth's happy hours of companionship, and 

touched with the ineffable glory of the prom- | 
ised reunion M. H. N. | 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 
TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 281. 


TT gown Fig. 1 is of heliotrope and 
shot surah. A ruffle of black 
guipure lace edges the skirt, headed by a nar 
row drapery of the silk, which in turn is sur 
mounted by a ruche of changeable velvet to 
match the silk, set on in points. The round 
blouse waist has a draped belt of velvet, and 
deep velvet cuffs to the puffed sleeves. A 
ruffie of wide lace surrounds the upper part, 
and is caught to form epauleties on the 
shoulders 
\ dress of spotted pink veiling, Fig. 2, has 
two ruches of pink taffeta around the skirt 
The round bodice is shirred at the shoulders 
and neck, gathered at the waist, where it is 
finished with a narrow silk belt, and edged 
with narrow white lace. The accompanying 
scarf is of white crépe de Chine embroidered 
in pink 
Gray-green shot épinglé relieved by green 
velvet is the material of the gown Fig. 3. A 
band of velvet, scalloped at the top and there 
edged with narrow gold-beaded galloon, 
borders the skirt. The bodice opens with a 
broad collarette bordered with velvet upon 
a vest of 


orange 


white peau de soie. The sleeves 
are of velvet An elastic metal belt is clasp- 
ed around the waist 

Cross- striped crépon, as tan ground with 
pink and green stripes, is the material of the 
dress Fig. 4. The three bias ruffles which 
trim the skirt are bound with dark green 
satin surah, and have a heading of the surah 
set underneath the self-heading at the top 
The bodice has broad revers faced with surah 
and edged with white guipure lace, opening 
on a shirred plastron, with a light green 
standing collar covered with lace. The belt 
is of folded surah with a gold buckle 
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SEND 258 
10¥¢ rer 
AND YOUR QUART 
GROCERS RETAIL 
‘en PRICE 
SAMPLE CAN *e@een, 













INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or 4 pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices Quarte $3.00 per dozen, 
Pints $2.00 per dozen, \ pints $1.50 per 
dozen. 


nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree of Green 
Peas; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle. Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Sove Derantwent 
KANSAS CITY. 


y 
Consomme, French Boullion. Julienne, Printa- 











ROSES 


Their culture and care; how the fam- 
ous D. & C. Roses are grown on their 
own roots at rose headquarters and 
how any one can grow roses and 
other flowers successfully. All this 
and more is told in our new “Guide to 
Rose Culture.” A handsome book 
which illustrates and prices all the 
best fowers. We mail it free together 
with a copy of our grand Flora] Maga- 
zine, “SUCCESS with FLOW ERS.” 
Send us your address. 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
aay ae West Grove, Pa. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A pure cream of tartar powder, 


elands 














Makes Ss 
delicious 
hot 
breads 
-..|Powder 
breakfast. 
** Absolutely the Best.” 





Is called for in the latest recipes of 
Marion Harland, 
Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 
Mrs. Rorer 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 
Eliza R. Parker, 
Author of ‘‘ E 
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Mrs. Dearborn, 
Principal Boston Cooking School. | 
Mrs. Lincoln, 
Author of ‘* Boston " Cook Book. | 
Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s. 
Our Cook Book, 400 recipes, FREE. 
Ask your grocer foracopy. If he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 





My 13-— 
year - old | 
boy had 
La Grippe. He went out | 
too soon, and I never heard | 
any one cough so hard as 
he did. I gave him Piso’s | 
Cure for Consumption, | 
which helped him imme- | 
diately. The next Fall he | 


had Measles, followed by a very bad | 





Cough. Again I gave him Piso’s 

: . | 
Cure, and he is now a sound, hearty | 
boy.—MARGARET E. OVERHALL, 


Mountain Gap, Va., Feb. 20, 1893. 








An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
om every package. Sold by Druggists on a guarantee or 
sent by mail. o2sc., soc. a $1.00. 

KO N Aa Elegant TOOTH POWDER, *s 
Send ac. stamp for free Samples. 
5. C. Wells & Co., Le Koy, N. Y 


















PSE LOTTE 
™ KENWOOD Camp sto 
sUGT THE THING FOR THE 
WORLD'S FAIR 


BOATING, CAMPING 
PICNICS, BICYCLING 





blo parts. 
carried as a cane, and always 
reidy for ase; tabes little room 
im your lo making itin- 
valuable to travelers 
ours. Price $1.00 
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HEWITT & DRAKE 
CHICAGO, ILL 
?.0. Box 327 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROU 





a 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and eff English Cure without 

te:nal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & Sow, 
Victoria St., London, Engiand. Wholesale 

‘Ougera & Co.. 30 North William =t., N. ¥. 





AGENTS WANTED 











Basy Braxuee.. 








ew 


Bast Bano. 


Basy Jauss. Basy Susanics. 


Basy Gagvres. 


THESE twelve beautiful babies have been cured of the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of skin, scalp and blood diseases, with loss of hair, by the Cuticura REmE- 
Digs after the best physicians and all other remedies had failed. The story of their 
sufferings is almost too painful for recital. The days of torture and nights of agony 
from itching and burning eczemas, and other skin, scalp and blood diseases, Add 
to this the terrible disfigurement, and life seemed, in most cases, scarcely worth the 
living. But these cures are but examples of hundreds made daily by the Curicura 
REMEDIES. They may be heard of in every town, village and cross-roads, Grateful 
mothers proclaim them everywhere. In short, CuricurA works wonders, and its 
cures are among the most marvellous of this or any age of medicine. To know that 
a single application of the Curicura Remeptes will, in the great majority of cases, 
afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a permanent and economical 
(because most speedy) cure, and not to use them without a moment's delay, is to fail 
in your duty. Cures made in infancy and childhood are speedy, and permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc.; Soar, asc.; Resotvewr, $1. Prepared by Potrzr 
Drvuc anp Cuemicat Corroration, Boston. “ All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair” mailed free. 


Cc NTHEMUMS 2t5cts. 














its own way. All 
Try them and be 


Reses. double single flow 
Ternation Flakes aclighetal * 


For $1 we will send our Iron Clad of 18 2 

13 Mardy choke, L iiss tema richest colors you have ever seen. B Vase oe 

beeg Mier oom, 61, SS Ohelen’ oi Day Pana Sam Bt ecko eats Fic 
for We stampa. Don't ¥3 





On Lake Chautauqua, 1400 feet above sea-level. 


Now Open. _ 

A Winter and Summer resort of uliar excellence, including 
separate sanitarium treatment by strictly regidor physicians. 

A New Principle Applied to jon and Diseases of 

Lungs. A apes of Medical Commission showing) results hitherto unknown and impossible 
by prevailing methods, also illustrated folder and addresses of patients cured sent on application. Two weeks’ 
stay will prove superiority oe any 
ol 


t : i climatic change. History of case must accompany application for admis- 
sion. Personal in ddress 


ig ding physician especially invited. A 
ERENCES: 
C. M, DANIELS, M.D.. Buffalo. N. ¥-; 8. G. DORR, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y, STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 
JOHN DAMBACK,M.D.,Buffalo, M.J.CRONY eo Lake d ‘Chautauqua, N 
| A GENTS WANTED—The work is enay, pleasant. 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex- 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 

















TOUCHES = SPOT 










WOOD'S PLASTER 





WOOD'S PENETRA ‘a 5 Aetanctep oy —~ eee 
common porous plasters. removes matter in pores, enabling pau 
rapidly penetrate and Stop the Ache. Unrivaled remedy for Rheumatism, Back, 

Price 25 cents. Sold by all 6 druggists, or mailed 






y 
Worth taking trouble to get. Jouwsox & Jounsox, 92 William St., New York. 
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